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Art. I1.—Brief History of the Penal Legislation of Pennsylvania. 


As it will be necessary, in the progress of our labours, to 
advert, often, to the early history of prison reform in our coun- 
try, (and especially in Pennsylvania,) and to the various 
periods at which important changes in public sentiment became 
manifest, we have thought that a very brief sketch of the lead- 
ing incidents in the history and progress of that reform, might 
properly take precedence of other articles in our present num- 
ber. Tor though to most persons, who have particularly con- 
cerned themselves with the subject, these facts may be pertectly 
familiar, we hope to enlist the sympathy and concern of many 
to whom they will be comparatively new. 

Few of the United States can boast of an earlier, or more 
rapid amelioration of the severe criminal code of Colonial 
times than Pennsylvania, and we may add that few States have 
a more clear and connected history of the changes through 
which their penal laws have passed. Wittiam Braprorp, Esq. 
Attorney General and afterwards Judge of the Supreme Court 
of the State, and finally Attorney General of the United States, 
(which office he filled at the time of his death, 1795,) prepared 
a very valuable historical view of these changes before and 


during his time; and the sketch has been continued, in different 
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forms and for various purposes, but with much fullness and 
nrecuracy, to the present period.* 

Without adverting to the wise and humane provisions of the 
Criminal Code, which was devised by the benevolent founder 
of the Colony, we shall commence our sketch with the act of 
the Colonial Levislature, (May 31, 1718,) by which twelve 
erimes are specifically named as punishable with death, and 
several others upon second conviction. These, with two or 
three (subsequently added) remained capital offenees tll after 
the Revolution. As early as 1786, however, (and mainly 
through the influence of the “ Philadelphia Society for the 
Alleviation of the Miseries of Public Prisons,’’) three of these 
offences were subjected to the milder punishment of forfeiture 
of real and personal estate and confinement to hard labour,— 
and by the same act the barbarous inflictions of branding the 
flesh, cutting off or nailing the ears, whipping, &e., (which are 
retained in some of our States to this day,) were abrogated ; 
and fines, or imprisonment with hard labour, took their place. 

‘To estimate justly the great advance of this movement upon 
the penal systems then in being, it must be borne in mind, that 
at the period of which we are now speaking, only ten years 
had elapsed since Towarp called the attention of the mother- 
country to the horrible condition of their gaols and bridewells. 
‘The prisoners were often without food, without water, without 
medical attendance, without bedding, or even straw. And so 





* Among the papers to which we refer in the text, are the following— 

1. Notes to the Act of Assembly of 1715, Ch. 236, vol. 1, p. 105. Bioren’s 
Edition of the Laws of Pennsylvania. 

2. Notes to the Act of 1790, Ch, 1505, vol. IL, p. 542-602. Same Edi- 
tion of Laws. 

3. Notes to the Act of 1829, Ch. 6517, vol. X., p. 480. Kay’s Edition of 
Laws of Pennsylvamia and Appendix B of same vol. 

4. Letter from S. R. Wood to Committee of Councils of the City of Phi- 
ladelplia, Jan. &, S31. 

5. Smith's Defence of the System of Solitary Labour. 

6. Report of the Committee on the Penal Code, with the accompanying 


Documents, D828, p. 192. 


{2 Report oft the Comunissioners (appointed to superintend the erection of 
the astern Penitentiary) on the Penal Code, D828, p. 51. 


8. Rees’ Encyclopedia, (Am. Edit.) Art. Penitentiary. 
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malienant was the atmosphere of their cells, that the clothes 
in which he visited them were saturated with the effluvia to 
such a degree, that he could not use a close carriage, and 
therefore travelled on horseback.  Iéven the leaves of his me- 
morandum book were often so tainted that he could not use it 
till it had been spread out for an hour or two before the fire ; 
and the vial of vinegar which he carried with him as an anti- 
dote, became intolerably offensive. All grades, classes, and 
sexes, were thrown together promiscuously. To avoid the tax 
on window glass, the openings for light and air were closed. 
Idiots and lunatics served to make sport for their fellow pri- 
soners and for visiters at the assizes, and on other public occa- 
sions; while the insane were constant objects of derision or 
terror. The deaths in prison from neglect, exposure and 
privation, were supposed to excced the number who were pub- 
licly executed, though at that time over ONE HUNDRED AND 
sixty offences were capital by British law! 

To commence the work of reformation at such a juneture 
or within ten years of it, required men of energy, principle and 
resources, such as few possessed. 

At the outset of the reformatory process in Pennsylvania, it 
was thought that a salutary eflect would result from long con- 
tinued, visible, or public punishment, by degrading labour in 
the streets or upon the highways; and many persons, now liv- 
ing, can distinctly remember when convicts (sometimes called 
« Wheel-barrow Men’) were to be seen at work in the streets 
of Philadelphia with a chain and clog upon the neck or leg, 
and other badges of degradation and guilt. For the highest 
class of offences not capital, “ suitable houses’ were declared 
to be necessary for the purpose of confinement to hard labour. 
The Philadelphia Prison Society addressed the Legislature (by 
a memorial, adopted January 29th, 1788)* setting forth their 
persuasion, “that punishment, by more private or even SOLITARY 
LABbouR, Would more successfully tend to reclaim the unhappy 
objects, as it might be conducted more steadily and uniformly 
and the kind and proportion of labour be better adapted to the 





“TIM: . : me ™ 
* This was two years before our trans-atlantie friends profess to have 
“originated” the separate system of the Gloucester gaol. 
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different abilities of the criminals, and the evils of familiarizing 
young minds with vicious characters would be removed.” The 
eflect of this memorial was soon seen, for in 1790 ail the exist- 
ing laws were repealed, and a revised system adopted which 
provided for the more perfect union of imprisonment and labour. 
It authorized the erection of cells “in order to confine therein 
the more hardened and atrocious offenders, and for the em- 
ployment of convicts within the gaol, and not as formerly, in 
public.” 

The preamble of the law sects forth the defects of existing 
prisons to be “the exposure of offenders employed at hard 
labour to public view, and the communication not being sufli- 
ciently restrained within the places of confinement,” and the 
law proposes the addition “ of unremitted solitude to laborious 
employment, as the best means of reforming and deterring 
offenders.” This clause would not, of itself, prove that the 
principle of labour in solitude was at that time in view of the 
Legislature—but simply that the means of solitary confinement 
were needed, in addition to the means of laborious employ- 
ment. ‘Taken in connexion with the memorial of the Phi- 
ladelphia Prison Society, however, there can be little doubt 
that the phraseology was intended to cover solitary labour— 
and if so, we may conclude that the three kinds of discipline 
which were at a later date, such earnest rivals for public 
favour, were present to many minds, viz. solitude—separation 
with labour—and silent labour. This law (of 1780) authorized 
the construction (in what was then known as the Walnut Street 
Prison) of a suitable number of cells, (of brick or stone,) six 
feet wide, eight long and nine high, so separated from the 
yard by walls, that, without excluding air or light, will effect- 
ually prevent all external communication. In these cells were 
to be confined the “ more hardened and atrocious offenders ;” 
while the rest of the convicts were to be classified and sepa- 
rated “as far as the convenience of the building will admit.” 
The seclusion of the convicts was farther enforced by prohibit- 
ing any visits to the prison, except by officers of the law. 
These provisions show a great advance upon any thing known 
by Mngland or the Colonies, at that early period of our history. 
But a still more surprising change occurred, when by the 
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Act of April, 1794, it was declared that “no crime whatever 
hereafter committed, except murder in the first degree, shall 
be punished with death.” The next year farther provision 
was made for the classification and employment of convicts. 
Whipping for prison offences was abolished, and confinement 
in a cell, on bread and water, for a period in no case exceed- 
ing fifteen days, was substituted. ‘The inspectors were invested 
with the appointment of the officers of the prison, and the 
allowance of five per cent. on the procceds of convict labour 
(an open door for oppression and abuse of power) was wisely 
withdrawn. 

In 1795, the Act of 1790 (which was about to expire by its 
own limitation) was re-enacted for three years, and at the end 
of that period the existing provisions of the penal code were 
so satisfactory, that it was made perpetual. 

The affairs of the Walnut Street Prison (which from 1774 
to 1803, afforded the only accommodation provided by law for 
State, County and City prisoners) were probably administered 
as humanely and as efficiently from 1790 to 1800, and per- 
haps later, as any prison then known in the country, if not in 
the world. This will not be denied by those who are familiar 
with the state and condition of other prisons at and before that 
period. “ During that interval, foreigners as well as citizens, 
were struck with the degree of order, decorum, and exact 
discipline which prevailed, with the great apparent amendment 
in the demeanour and habits of the convicts.”* 

This character was maintained without much difficulty 
while the number of convicts was sinall, and classification 
practicable. But the prison was in all respects insuflicient and 
inappropriate to the uses for which it was required. It was 
made to serve the purposes of a State Penitentiary—a County 
and City prison—a house of detention and a house of correc- 
tion. As a natural consequence of the influx of all classes of 


prisoners, their intercourse was constant and corrupting in the 





xy . . % ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
* Fora full and interesting account of the eariy listory of the criminal law 
of Pennsylvania, and particularly of the construction and administration of 


the Walnut Street Prison, the reader is referred to Rees’ Encyclopedia, 
(Am. Edit.) Art. Penitentiary, 
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highest degree. Pardons were freely granted to make room 
for new-comers. The general relaxation of discipline, (be- 
cause of the impracticability of enforcing it in such a building 
and upon so great a number,) and the increase of crime con- 
sequent (as it was thought) upon the premature discharge of 
so many convicts, awakened alarm, and for the purpose of 
relieving the prison of its excessive population, a new prison 
was ordered in 1808, (afterwards known as the Arch Street 
Prison,) but was not completed for the reception of prisoners 
till nearly fifteen years afterwards. 

Two years previous to this period, (Dec. 14, 1801,) the 
“Philadelphia Society for the Alleviation of the Miseries of Public 
Prisons” memorialized the Legislature on the importance of 
separating the convicts in the Walnut Street Prison from all 
other prisoners, and in 1803, (Jan. 25,) they, jointly with the 
inspectors of the prison, urged the principle of solitary con- 
finement, with labour, as the most efficient element of discipline 
—avoiding the possible dangers of idle solitude on the one 
hand, and the inevitable evils of association on the other. And 
we may add, that the general character of our Legislation on 
this subject, from 1803 to 1817, shows very clearly the sense 
then entertained of the importance of cutting off all means of 
communication between the convicts. Indeed we may go far- 
ther than this—we are persuaded that an attentive examination 
will show, that during the whole of that period the sentiment 
was prevalent, that a consummation so devoutly to be wished 
Was not to be attained by any thing short of srricr, aBsoLUTE, 
INDIVIDUAL SEPARATION. 

In the absence of facts to which we have just adverted, it 
might be inferred from one passage in an elaborate note upon 
the Act of April 23, 1829, that public opinion was by no means 
setiled so carly as 1808 in favour of the principle of separation, 
at least for the whole term of imprisonment. “ A general sys- 
tem of solitary confinement was not contemplated,” says the 
annotator. It was inflicted only for a greater or less term, 
according to the sentence, and then the convict will return to 
the society and intercourse of his fellows.”* But from another 


* Laws of Pennsylvania, (Kay’s Edit. 1844,) vol. X., p. 476. 
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passage in the same note, it would appear, that it was received 
as a sound princ'ple of prison discipline, even at a much earlier 
period, that the separation should be co-existent with the term 
of imprisonment; for, in the very next page he speaks of the 
overstocked condition of the Walnut Street Prison as having 
«defeated the execution of the penal system BY HARD LABOUR 
IN SOLITUDE, WHICH HAD BEEN THE GREAT OBJECT OF ITS ESTABLISH- 
menT.”* We think it probable that strict solitude, with or 
without labour, was generally inflicted upon the worst class of 
convicts, and also for short periods, to correct prison offences. 
And yet we have clearly shown that its application to a large 
proportion of offences, punishable by linprisonment for a term 
of years, was regarded with favour, and carnestly advocated 
by some of the most sagacious and benevolent of our citizens. 
Even those who advocated the silent association of the con- 
victs for labour, admitted that solitary confinement was the 
only effecival discipline for those convicts * whose crimes are 
the result of passion, or vices which, if ever, solitude would be 
effectual to extirpate or tame.” How long a catalogue might 
be legitimately made up, under this description, it is not casy 
to determine. But to proceed with our history— 

The Arch Street Prison became available in 1817-18, and 
in the year 1818, (Jan. 12.) the Philadelphia Prison Society 
called public attention to the importance of establishing peni- 
tentiaries in diflerent sections of the State, ‘ where private 
solitude and labour should be combined for the purposes of 
restraint, discipline and punishment.” 

It was at this period (1818) that the act passed, authorizing 
the erection of the Western Penitentiary, not however on the 
plan suggested, long betore, by the Philadelphia Society} viz. 
separation with labour, but upon the more rigid and very ques- 
tionable plan of absolute, unemployed solitude. We do not 
mean by this distinction to condemn tv toto, the latter principle. 
Notwithstanding the clamour and morbid sensitiveness which 
were exhibited at the time and with considerable eflect. too, 


upon this point, it still remains to be shown (as the result of 


experience, ) that under proper liiiitation, as to time and treat- 





* Laws of Pennsylvania, (ay’s Edit. 1841,) vol. X. p. 477. 
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ment, it might not prove a very safe and salutary mode of 
discipline. But it did not at any time commend itself to the 
judgment of the Philadelphia Society,* nor to the ultimate 
approbation of the people of Pennsylvania, as we shall soon see. 

Three years elapsed after the passage of the Act for erect- 
ing the Western Penitentiary, when another Act was passed 
(1821) under which the Eastern Penitentiary was commenced. 
It authorized the erection of a “ State Penitentiary, capable of 
holding two hundred and fifty prisoners, on the principle of 
solitary confinement of the convicts, as the same now is or 
hereafter shall be established by law.”? Another section of the 
same Act directed its construction upon the plan of the peni- 
tentiary at Pittsburg—subject, however, to “such alterations 
and improvements as a majority of the Commissioners, with 
the approbation of the Governor, may approve and direct; 
provided, that the principle of the solitary confinement of the 
prisoners be preserved and maintained.” 

The question being thus left open to what extent and in what 
form labour should be introduced, (if introduced at all,) a 
spirited discussion ensued, and many elaborate and valuable 
arguments and treatises were prepared and widely circulated. 
Such was the division of public opinion, and so earnestly did 
the advocates of conflicting theories urge their favourite views, 
that in March, 1826, a Board of Commissioners was appointed 
(composed of gentlemen of much learning, judgment and expe- 
rience,) who were instructed to investigate the various systems 
and report their “suggestions and observations” to the Legis- 
lature. 

While this board were pursuing their inquiries, a resolution 
passed the Senate, (April 24, 1827,) requiring from the Com- 
missioners appointed to superintend the building of the Eastern 
Penitentiary a statement of their views on the modifications 
of the Penal Code, and also a plan of organization and disci- 
pline. 

The two Boards made their reports almost simultaneously, 
the first being read in the House, Jan. 4, 1828, and the second 
in the Senate four days afterwards. 





* Annual Report of the Acting Committee, 1838, p. 8. 
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The Report of the first Board discarded unhesitatingly the 
idea of solitude without labour ; and the larger part of that ela- 
borate document is devoted to the discussion of the arguments 
for and against a principle which comparatively very few per- 
sons were disposed to adopt or favour. It is the more needful 
to make this remark, lest it should be presumed from the 
strength which the Commissioners expended on this point of 
their inquiry, that the advocates of unemployed solitude were 
much more numerous and pertinacious than they really were. 

The Commissioners in the second place express their fears, 
that hard labour cannot be enforced in solitary cells for a pre- 
scribed number of hours; leaving it to be clearly inferred, that 
this was the greatest objection to the separate scheme that 
occurred to them; and experience soon proved that this was 
no objection at all. And finally, they report in favour of social 
and classified labour by day, and solitary confinement at night, 

Singular as it may appear, though the Commissioners are s) 
decided in the rejection of the principle of continuous solitude 
(whether without, or with labour), they recommend the most 
rivid and unremitted solitude for that very numerous class cf 
eonvicts “ whose crimes result from those passions and vices 
which nothing but solitude” (as they admit) “ will extirpate or 
tame.”’* ‘They enumerate, it is true, some specific crimes, 
but the indefiniteness of the number which the principle 
would properly embrace, appears from the fact that the 
Legislature prescribed such solitude for several crimes not 
enumerated by the Commissioners, and excluded others which 
their list contains. 

The report was drawn up with masterly skill. The Com- 
missioners assured the Legislature of the practicability of 
erecting workshops within the enclosure of the Western Peni- 
tentiary, and so of introducing joint day-labour and separation 
by night; but it was adroitly added, that it was due, perhaps, to 
that portion of our citizens, with whom the plan of absolute 
solitude originated, to give their principle a fair trial, and that 
a portion of the buildings already constructed might serve for 


that purpose. The space enclosed for the Eastern Peniten- 





* Report p. sl. 
VoL. [,——2 
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tiary, but not occupied by the ranges of cells then in progress, 
afforded, as they said, ample accommodation for a prison on 
the Auburn plan, capable of confining eight hundred convicts, 
with snitable separate dormitories and covered workshops for 
joint lobour—* a mode of discipline which they believe to be 
the best calculated to effect the great objects which all new 
and humane governments have in view in the formation of a 
penal code.” 

This Board saw fit, in the prosecution of their Inquiries, to 
submit sundry questions to the other Board, (in their capacity 
of Commissioners for building the Eastern Penitentiary,) relat- 
ing to various points of construction and economy ; but most 
of them converged to one point, viz. whether the plan that had 
been adopted for that structure, would admit of the union of ja- 
bour with solitude! The Commissioners very prudently replied, 
that both the plan and construction were in strict accordance 
with the requirements of the Act:—that the leading design of the 
Legislature was to provide a prison in which the principle of so- 
litary confinement should be preserved and maintained;—that 
certain kinds of labour could be done in the cells or in the yards 
attached to them, without sacrificing this grand principle—but 
that “to introduce the Auburn principle of associated labour, 
would be to change the whole internal arrangement and econo- 
my of the institution, and effectually to defeat the purposes of 
its establishment in the absolute seclusion of each prisoner.” 

In due time, (Jan. 8, 1828,) as already stated, this second 
Joard of Commissioners made their own report, and advocated, 
with much force, the principle of solitary confinement without 
labour, and their words are very unequivocal. “The solitary 
confinement we recommend, ts absolute, without any employment, 
except the study of the Scriptures, connected with affectionate 
religious instruction. We say without any employment, be- 
cause less time will be requisite to produce a beneficial result 
on the mind of the prisoner unemployed than when employed.” 

Now, though it may be true that contrary views were enter- 
tained by a vast majority of the friends of reform, yet the 
object of both parties was one and the same—viz. THE ABSOLUTE 
SEPARATION AND SECLUSION OF EACH INDIVIDUAL CONVICT FROM ALL 


His FELLOW CONVICTS AND FROM ALL HIS FELLOW CREATURES, EXCEPT 


? “or — a y 
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SUCH AS VISITED HIM BY ORDER OR PERMISSION OF LAW. Whether this 
end and the desired effects of punishment could be best accom- 
plished by a short veriod of absolute and unemployed solitude, 
(ranging for the highest offence, from two to four years,) or 
by a longer confinement to separate labour, was the point of 
controversy. No one can read the report of the Commission- 
ers of 1827, without a clear conviction of the soundness of the 
general principles which it embraces, and of the comprehen- 
sive and philanthropic views of those who prepared and 
advocated it. To both Boards must be awarded a tribute of 
gratitude for their earnest and faithful labours to advance the 
best interests of their constituents. 

At this critical juncture, the Philadelphia Prison Society was 
ontne alert. One of the earliest and best informed advocates of 
the system of separation* was deputed by them to attend the 
session of the Legislature. Through his labours, and the inde- 
pendent and judicious course of the Chairman of the Judiciary 
Committee,t sustained by several distinguished members of the 
Assembly, ine final law was passed, ordering the punishment 
of certain specified offences to be sEPARATE CONFINEMENT AT 
Labour. ‘Thus very wisely steering a course between the two 
reports, and adopting the very principle to which the Phi/adel- 
phia Prison Discipline Society called their attention nearly halt 
a century before. 

We have been thus particular respecting this period of our 
history, for the purpose of showing our readers at how early a 
period the merits of the silent or Auburn System were fairly 
presented to our community. They were, certainly, set forth 
and urged with great force and zeal, and under circumstances 
highly favourable to their adoption. An appeal was made to 
motives which most easily sway the common mind. The 
separate system was unjustly burdened with the odium and 
prejudice which the suggestion of unmixed solitude had excited, 
and even when divested of that revolting feature, it was a 
novel scheme; whereas the rival system was well known, 
and had been puffed into much popular favour. The separate 





* Samuel R. Wood, Esq. t Garrick Mallory, Esq. 
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system was admitted to be more expensive at the outset,? and 
to promise less to the public revenue in the shape of profits 
}) econviet-labour: but it WaS nevertheless urced a @ thie most 


1 7 


humene, the most reformatory—the most safe for the publie, 
| ho #1 


for the prison officers and for the convicts themselves; and 
these considerations pres ailed. It was a signal (riumph of phi- 
lanthropic principle, and we heartily wish such triumphs had 
multiplied more rapidly among our sister States. 

The agitation of this great question, and the diversity of 
opinion that prevailed, checked for a scason the building of the 
Eastern Penitentiary : but on the first of July, 1829, it was so 
far completed as to be surrendered to the Inspectors. In the 
construction of the interior the Building Commissioners thought 
best to regard prospectively both modes of discipline—which 
embraced the principle of separation. If solitude without la- 
bour should be adopted, the eells were constructed with wise 
reference to the health and comfort of the convict, and if la- 
bour should be introduced there would be ample room for seve- 
ral of the chief mechanical branches. Three blecks or ranges 
of cells were constructed on this plan. To each cell a simall 
open yard was attached, and in cleanliness, ventilation, tem- 
perature, fixtures and furniture, these cells were far superior 
to any thing that could have been found in any other prison 
then known. That there were some important defects in the 
first construction of them was never denied. Some were 
remedied, however, without ditheulty, and with trivial ex- 
pense ; others were alleged which had no existence, and the 
rest were avoided in the erection of the four other ranges. 

The first convict was received October 25, 1829. The 
whole number received since that time is 1916, or an average 
of 127 per annum. ‘The seventh and last range was com- 
pleted in 1886, and the prison is capable of receiving 585 
convicts, and holding them in strict separation, with employ- 
ment during the whole peried of their imprisonment. 








* Among other objections to the separate system, the vast expense of 
building separate cells for each prisoner, was urged—as if separation and 
seclusion by night, which their system required, did not contemplate a cell 


tor each prisoner—though, of COUTSC, less spacious guid perhaps less expen- 


sive. 
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We have mentioned that the Eastern Penitentiary was sur- 
rendered to the Inspectors in 1829. ‘The following year (April 
3, 1830) an act was past directing sundry alterations in the 
plan of the Western Penitentiary, so as to admit of labour in 
separate cells; andin 1832 an appropriation was made, by Act 
of Assembly, for the purpose of taking down the cells, which 
had been erected with a view to unemployed labour, and build- 
ing 184 cells suitable for separate labour, as practised at the 
Eastern Penitentiary. Here was another deliberate, distinct, 
and definite expression of public sentiment in favour of separate 
or solitary labour. 

In 1835 the Walnut street prison was evacuated, and secon 
after was taken down and removed. In progress of time the 
Arch Street Prison called for radical reform, and the idea was 
entertained by some of eviscerating it, and constructing within 
the walls a double range of cells fitted for separate labour. 
This project was abandoned, however. The idea of con- 
tinuing any prison within the city limits was deprecated. The 
erection of a new prison was authorized on the plan proposed 
for the re-construction of the Arch Street building, which 
was taken down and the site sold; the proceeds being ap- 
plied to defray the cost of the new and admirable county 
prison, opened October, 1835, on the plan of separation AND 
Ltazour. ‘Thus the county of Philadelphia gave a third and 
unequivocal verdict of public opinion in favour of our much 
vilified and misrepresented system, which has been sustained 
and reiterated in other countics—particularly West-Chester 
and Dauphin. 

It would prolong the present article unreasonably, were we 
to append even a summary of the results of this system in the 
various prisons where it has been properly administered. Some 
of these will appear incidentally, in the progress of our labours. 
Suffice it for the present to say, it was never pretended that the 

Jastern Penitentiary Is perfect in construction, nor that it has 
suceceded in perfectly carrying out the principle on which it is 
founded. Errors, incident to all experiments of this nature, 
have doubtless occurred to some extent in the arrangement, 
economy and police of this institution. Nor can we reasona- 
bly look for pertect results until the County Prisons (the foun- 
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tains from which our Penitentiary is filled) are all placed on 
the same level with it. 

But one end (and that a most important one) has been 
periectly attained. The series of annual reports from the in- 
spectors, wardens, physicians, moral instructors, and visiters, 
extending through a period of fifteen years and more, prove 
(if human testimony can prove any thing) that the predictions 
of the opponents of the separate system have not been verified 
mm any one essential particular; and that the new objections to 
which they have been compelled to resort, as one after another 
are, to the last 





of their original positions has been abandoned 
degree, futile or fictitious. 

And surely, it would be a monstrous absurdity to suppose, 
that, in the absence of all motives and with the absolute cer- 
tainty of detection, such a body of men as compose the in- 
spectors, resident officers, and official visiters of the [astern 
Penitentiary would combine to impose upon the public, and 
continue for years, a system of penal discipline, extravagant 
in its expensiveness, destructive of the physical and intellectual 
energies of the convicts, and of course utterly abortive as to 
the leading, legitimate objects of punishment! 

And not only so—we must include in this band of inhuman 
conspirators against the highest welfare of society, and against 
the life and reason of the unhappy convicts, all the great and 
good and wise men (our own countrymen and foreigners) who 
have examined the institution in all its details of principle and 
operation—and have united not only to commend and applaud 
it, but have urged the adoption of the same mode of discipline 
elsewhere, and in many cases as the NATIONAL SYSTEM. 

What have we to ask then, but that sober men should look 
soberly and without prejudice at the history and actual results 
of the two systems which are adopted respectively at Juburn 
and Philadelphia? Let no sinister influence be exerted—let 
no faith be reposed in surmises, or plausible inferences, or 
pregnant interrogatories—but let the inquiry be for racrs— 
well-established by competent and impartial testimony, from 
whatever quarter it may come—and we have no fear that the 
SEPARATE SysTEM Will not have its full share of advocates and 


prisons, in the United States as well as in foreign lands. 
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Arr. I.—De Pinfluence de lemprisonnement cellulaire sur la 
raison des détennus. Mémoire lu a llcadémie des Sciences, 
Morales et Politiques, dans Sa sléance du Se Mars, 1s44. 
Par F. Lélut, un des membres de cette académie, &e. 


On the influence of separate imprisonment on the reason of the 
Convicts. Jl memoir read before the sleade my of Moral and 
Political Science, at its sitting on the 23d of March, 1844. By 
M. Leéiut, one of the members of the Academy, &e. 


Witty the last few years, the subject of prison discipline 
has attracted an extraordinary degree of attention in several 
Isuropean countrics, and numbers of distinguished strangers 
have visited the United States for the express purpose of wit- 
nessing the operation of the two systems—one or the other of 
which is in operation in a greater or less degree of pertection, 
in most if not all the American penitentiaries. 

Mosi of these gentlemen have given unequivocal testimony 
in favour of the Pennsylvania, or separate system of discipline, 
as carrying out better than any other, the great object of all 
punishment—to reform the offender and to deter others from 
the commission of crime. 

Notwithstanding these facts,—the general ignorance of the 
people, as to what this Pennsylvania System really is,—the 
diffusion of unfair and ex parte statements respecting tts ope- 
ration at home,—and until recently,—the want of any medium 
through which the mis-statements of its opponents could be 
authoritatively reftuted—have led to the existence of a consid- 
erable party abroad, who oppose this system, principally from 
a dread of the baneful influence, which in certain quarters, it 
has been reported to exert upon the minds of the convicts. 

In France, this branch of the subject is attracting much 
attention, and its investigation there is in a great measure 
confided to medical men who are familiar with Insanity, and 
Whose positions give them peculiar facilities for investigating 
this important matter, and for obtaining data, which we trust 
will soon put this mooted question at rest. 

For the document named at the head of this paper, and the 


substance of which we propose introducing to our readers. we 
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are indebted to M. Lélut, a physician of large experience, 
being attached to the immense insane hospital of Salpetrieére, 
at Paris, and also physician to one of the nae rench prisons: 
It appeared in the May and July numbers of the dnnales Mé- 
dico-Psycholugiques,—a journal specially devoted to nervous 
and mental discases—the pathology and jurisprudence of in- 
sanity, &c., and of which M. Lélut is one of the editors. 

In the commencement of his memoir, M. Lélut defines what 
the Pennsylvania, or separate system really is,—perfect isola- 
tion from every fellow-criminal,—labour, with such mental 
occupation, and such visits from the officers and others as may 
be deemed likely to promote the grand objects of the institution. 

The question then is—Can this system aflect the mind un- 
pyrene '—I]s it more likely to produce insanity than the silent 

Auburn Svstem—labour in common, with strict silence, 
al 1d confinement in solitary cells at night ¢ 

In this investigation, the first point which it is of importance 
to determine, is the relative number of persons with deranged 
minds among convicts, and those accused of crimes—(for 
Insanity may occur just before the commission of a crime, or 
just after conviction, as well as after the entrance into prison,) 
—on the one side, and among the free population on the other. 

It is not to be denied, that many men commit crimes in a 
state of mind, which, although it does not exempt them from 
responsibility, closely approaches insanity,—and a state of 
mind which first leads to the commission of crime, not untre- 
quently ends in insanity. To these causes, M. Lélut attributes 
the frequency of disordered minds in their prisons, for untried 
as well as convicted criminals. 

The irregular, vicious life, which often leads to crime, 
developes, In many cases, a moral condition which may become 
the first degree of insanity, and such a life, even where no pre- 
disposition has op cst ted, ay * bring about either an excitement 
or a weakening of the mental powers, Which may ultimately 
assume the same ¢ haracter. 

The etiect of a condemnation itself, upon certain minds, must 
be serious. ‘To be cut ofl from society,—to be branded asa 


criminal and an outcast,—to have the stigma to descend to 


one’s children,—without attributing any unhappy influence to 
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a particular system of prison discipline,—are enough, sooner 
or later, to develope mental derangement. 

For these and other reasons, M. Lélut believes the fact to be 
well established, that the cases of insanity developed in prisons 
will naturally be much greater than in the free population. 
The precise proportion of this greater frequency is the question 
to be decided, and for the settlement of which, the want of 
sufliciently accurate and extensive statistics, is scriously felt 
by every philanthropist engaged in the investigation of this 
interesting subject. 

In the absence of a sufficient number of facts, bearing direct- 
ly on this point, our author states as the result of his own 
personal observation, a belief, that the number of insane in the 
prison population of France will be found to be seven or eight 
tin:es as great as the ratio among the free citizens of the coun- 
try. Of the insane in the prisons, he believes about one-third 
become so in consequence of the mortification and disgrace of 
condemnation and imprisonment—that one half of the re- 
maining two-thirds, have been insane before the commission 
of their crimes, and the other half, although not exactly insane 
before conviction, were on the borders of insanity, and under 
any circumstances likely to become insane. 

As far as M. Lélut’s observation extends, he knows of only 
three physicians, who have ina more or less formal manner, 
declared their belief, that the absolute isolation of prisoners Is 
more productive of mental derangement than the other sys- 
tems. These gentlemen are Drs. Coindet, Gosse, and Verdail, 
all of Switzerland; and to an examination of the facts on 
which these opinions are based, our author devotes many 
pages of his paper. 

Although M. Coindet appears to believe that more prisoners 
have suffered from mental diseases since the introduction of 
the separate system, our author shows conclusively that the 
force of this belief is much weakened from the fact, that no 
data are given upon which this opinion is founded; nor does 
Dr. C. himself pretend to be able to designate the exact differ- 
ence. Indeed, the want of precision in the statistics of insanity 


in the free population, as well as in the prison of Geneva, 
Vou. L—3d 
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renders the work of Dr. C. of little value in settling the ques- 
tion under consideration. 

For the same reasons the opinion of Dr. Gosse is considered 
of little importance. Our author thinks that the facts given by 
Dr. G. might almost be made to prove that the separate 
system, instead of favouring the production of insanity, rather 
tends to prevent its developement. 

Dr. Verdail, the third physician alluded to, has had greater 
opportunities for observing the effect of confinement on_pri- 
soners, and of becoming familiar with insanity,—having at 
the same time had charge of the Insane Asylum and the peni- 
tentiary, in his section of Switzerland. He is also represented 
as having changed his sentiments on the subject of prison dis- 
cipline. Had he, therefore, merely stated his opinion, without 
giving his facts, it would have exercised a much greater in- 
fluence than that of either of the others to whom we have 
alluded. 

Dr. V. seems to report thirty-three cases of insanity, as 
having occurred in the prison of Lausanne out of cleven 
hundred and twenty-nine ccnvicts, and these are ascribed 
to the strictness of the separate system there adopted. An 
analysis, however, of these observations, by Dr. Lélut, shows 
conclusively, we think, that the inferences of Dr. V. cannot 
justly be drawn from them. 

Of these thirty-three cases stated by Dr. V., one does not 
present the characteristics of insanity at all, and of course 
must be rejected. Of the remaining thirty-two, the evidence 
goes to show, that in six, insanity existed previous to condem- 
nation. In four others, if insanity did not exist previous to 
condemnation, it disclosed itself beyond a doubt before the 
prisoners entered the penitentiary. There are twelve other 
cases, in which there was manifested a decided predisposition 
to insanity,—almost, indeed, the commencement of the disease, 
either before condemnation, before entering the penitentiary, 
or immediately after entering it. The subjects of these obser- 
vations had been, before their arrest, extravagant in their 
behaviour, or guilty of atrocities, the nature of which indi- 


cated a near approach to insanity. Some had been subject 
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to nervous diseases, to hvpochondriasis and decided hysteria, 
and one had made a suicidal attempt. These twelve cases of 
insanity just referred to, would probably, says Dr. L., “ have 
been induced without any conviction, but certainly under any 
system of imprisonment.” And such he believes will be the 
decision of every competent person who will examine the 
statement. There then remain only six of the thirty-two cases 
of Dr. Verdail, which appear to have originated in the peni- 
tentiary, without, so faras is known, any marked predisposidon, 
although one of these, was a female, whose remorse for the crime 
of infanticide appeared to produce the insanity, which mani- 
fested itself while she was engaged at labour in company with 
others. If to these five or six cases, be added three or four of 
the twelve which are believed to have been cases of insanity 
at or near the term of incarceration, we have a total of 
eight or ten cases of mental derangement as having occurred 
in the penitentiary, and that can—right or wrong—be attri- 
buted to the greater severity of the system of discipline. 

Although M. Lélut has used considerable freedom in eriticis- 
ing the essay of Dr. Verdail, he shows that as much has been 
taken by M. Denis, a director of the same penitentiary, and by 
M. Laharpe, a physician as well as Dr. Verdail, and like him 
a member of the Council of Health, and in the absence of Dr. 
V. exercising the functions of Vice President of the Council. 

The real proportion of cases of insanity arising in this pri- 
son would then appear to be only eight or ten among 1129 
prisoners, while in the free population it amounts to at least 
four in every thousand. 

There is another very important consideration not to be lost 
sight of in the investigation of this matter. It is only withina 
few years that the attention of the community has been direct- 
ed to the subject, and cases of mental derangement sought for 
by intelligent and scientifie men. ‘The eflect of this is obvious. 
Medical men will recollect the apparently great increase of 
diseases of the heart which followed the publication of Corvi- 
sart’s work on the subject, and the same appears to have been 
the case with every other disease to which special attention 
has been directed. Dyspepsia and Neuralgia are familiar ex- 


ainples, and of late years the great attention bestowed on in- 
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sanity has made that disease appear to be increasing rapidly— 
not among prisoners alone, but among the free and honest po- 
pulation. This general attention of the public and the medical 
profession to any discase, brings under observation many cases 
that would otherwise be concealed or misunderstood, and makes 
an apparent increase where there is really none. 

In the separate system of prison discipline every case of in- 
sanity, even of the slightest degree, is noted; while, in most 
other systems, unless the convict becomes positively trouble- 
some and unable to work, the disease is hardly likely to attract 
attention. A statement made by Messrs. Demetz and Abel 
Blouet, that among 2348 convicts at Auburn, only one case of in- 
sanity occurred, is a proof of the carelessness with which obser- 
vations are often made, inasmuch as this would give three or four 
times less insanity in a prison population than in a free one—a 
result which can hardly be credited and which is opposed posi- 
tively by all careful investigations on the subject. 

Dr. Lélut then proceeds to show that the great body of me- 
dical men, who have directed their attention to this subject, 
are decidedly of opinion that the separate system, properly 
carried out, does not induce insanity, at least not more fre- 
quently than any other. ‘The opinion of Dr. Laharpe, the col- 
league of M. Verdail, has been already referred to. At Lau- 
sanne, another associate of M. Verdail, Doctor Pellis, a phy- 
sician of the insane hospital and of the penitentiary of that 
city, is of opinion that the greater portion of the cases of men- 
tal alienation, which are observed in that penitentiary, and in 
general in all prisons, have begun to manifest themselves either 
before their incarceration, or betore the conviction which led 
to it. He has remarked this, particularly, in many of the insane 
of the Penitentiary of Lausanne, and he disbelieves entirely 
that the mode of separate imprisonment there followed can of 
itself produce insanity. 

Another important remark made by Dr. Pellis is, that in the 
Canton de Vaud, four-fifths of the insane are at large, and that 
among these insane at liberty, there would undoubtedly be 
many condemned for acts attributable wholly or in part to in- 


sanity, and whose cases would not be understood by the courts. 


If there really is in the penitentiary of Lausanne a proportion 
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of insane greater than in any other prison, this last remark, M. 
Lélut thinks, would alone be sufficient to explain it. 

We have long believed (and have elsewhere intimated) that 
the fact just noted has had an important bearing on the number 
of insane in the penitentiaries and prisons of Pennsylvania, and 
that it will be found, upon a critical examination, that wherever 
there are no State asylums for the accommodation of the insane 
poor, an unusually large number of deranged persons will be 
found in the prisons. It is indeed well known that insane persons 
are constantly sent to these prisons, even where judges have been 
convinced of their insanity. ‘The unfortunate individual has 
been condemned to the penitentiary as an asylum,—not that it 
was believed to be the proper place, but because it was deemed 
necessary to protect the community from a dangerous indivi- 
dual. and because there was no other means in our state for 
eflecting this object. Wehave no doubt that the establishment 
of a State Hospital for the Insane, would soon cause a great 
diminution in the returns of insane convicts in our prisons. 

The large amount of insanity which is represented to have 
taken place in the penitentiary of Rhode Island, may per- 
haps be accounted for in the same way. That State has no 
insane asylum, and as in Pennsylvania, the insane are generally 
at large; and no doubt there, as here, many have been sent to 
prison as criminals, who either were insane or about becoming 
so at the time of their commitment. It is herdly to be credit- 
ed that any system of prison discipline, unless wretchedly ad- 
ministered, could in the short period noted in the Rhode Island 

teport, have made so large a number insane as one-fourth of 
all who were subjected to it. Although these assertions have 
been used as arguments against the separate system, there is 
something to us mysterious in the results, and the account, as 
given, appears to prove too much. It may be observed, as a 
somewhat remarkable fact, that even since the change of sys- 
tem which is reporied to have been attended with such benefi- 
cial results in Rhode Island, nearly one-sixth of those who have 
been admitted have become insane, which is still an immense 
proportion, The number, however, which have been confined 
in that penitentiary is so small, and the time it has been in ope- 
ration on the new plan so short, that these deductions, like all 
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statistics based on small numbers and for short pericds of time, 
are of little value, and often lead to positive error. 

M. Leélut reviews the reports of the Eastern Penitentiary of 
Pennsylvania, and very properly refers to the important fact, 
that the intelligent medical gentlemen who have had better op- 
portunities of observing the workings of the system there adopt- 
ed, than perhaps any other persons, have invariably expressed, in 
strong terms, their firm conviction, that the Pennsylvania system 
(properly administered) does not tend to produce insanity; and 
that the same opinion is reiterated by the wardens, the inspec- 
tors, the moral instructors, committees of the Legislature, &c. 
Our author goes into many of the details of our prison statis- 
ties, and from his examination and reasoning, he concludes that 
the impression which some have attempted to make that in- 
sanity is produced more by the separate than other systems of 
discipline is not just; but as the reports to which he refers are 
familiar to most of our readers, and will probably be reviewed 
hereafter, we pass them over for the present. 

“Tt is not alone in America, but in Prussia and in France,” 
observes Dr. Lélut, “that competent and grave authorities have 
denied the unfavourable influence of separate imprisonment 
upon the reason of the convicts. In France the science of 
medicine has pronounced upon this question, and its decision, 
like that of Drs. Julius, Bache, Darrach, Pellis, and Laharpe, 
has been in the negative. Such also has been the opinion for- 
mally expressed by an authority, the competency of which no 
one can contest, that of the Academy of Medicine of Paris. 
On the last occasion on which this subject was before the 
Academy, it selected as a commission to examine the memoir 
of M. Moreau Cristophe, the distinguished names of Pariset, 
Mare Villermé, Louis, and Esquirol. This commission, in 
conformity to the able opinion sustained in the memoir of M. 
Moreau, expressed their conviction, that the solitary seclusion by 
day and night, but with labour and the conversation of the of- 
ficers and inspectors, neither abridges the life of the prisoners 
or endangers their reason.” One of the physicians of the In- 
sane at Salpetriére is of a similar opinion, and as far as Dr. Lé: 
lut’s knowledge extends, no French physician has thus far ex- 


pressed a contrary sentiment. 
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The experiment now making at the Prison de la Roquette at 
Paris, Dr. L. thinks likely to lead to interesting results ;—for 
although the generality of those detained there are young and 
the period of confinement comparatively short, still, as the 
number is always large, some cases of insanity must naturally 
be expected. Thus far, not a single case of the kind has oc- 
curred. 

Leaving all observations of facts out of the question, M. 
Lélut cannot see how a system which is solitary only against 
the contagion of evil, but not to the influences of good—can, 
by any process of reasoning, be thought more capable of in- 
ducing insanity than that commonly employed in the prisons of 
France, or that used at Auburn. 

In conclusion, M. Lélut makes the following summary of 
the different points under discussion :— 

Ist. From the connexion there often is between vice, crime 
and insanity, it results that prisons will always contain a much 
more considerable number of insane than are to be found in the 
free and honest population. 

2nd. The number of insane in prison may be four, five, or even 
eight times greater than in a similar free population, without 
any impeachment of the system of discipline. This proportion 
is yet to be determined. 

3rd. It will be nearly the same, in every system of impri- 
sonment, which has not too great a degree of severity, incom- 
patible with the usual exercise of the intellectual faculties. 

4th. It will not be greater in the separate system, as sug- 
gested in the project for the reform of the French prisons. It 
may possibly be diminished. 

5th. The few physicians who appear to think differently, 
have based their opinions on partially observed facts, and upon 
a supposed rather than real proportion between the insane in a 
free and a convict population. 

6. That by reasoning we arrive at the same conclusion as 
by the observation of facts—that the separate system is not of 
a nature to develope more cases of insanity than that common- 
ly adopted, or that of isolation at mght and social labour in si- 
lence by day, 


7th. And that from all these, it results, that the question of 
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the production of insanity by the mode of seclusion (which con- 
stitutes the proposed reform of the prisons) should no longer be 
urged as an objection against it. 

In an additional note, under date of June Ist, 1844, it is stated 
that on the first of April it was discovered, by an examination 
of the different prisons of France, made by authority of the 
government, that out of 18,845 who were detained in them, no 
less than 859 were considered as insane; which gives a propor- 
tion of 20 insane for every 1000 in confinement. Should this pro- 
portion, as suggested by M. Lélut, be reduced one-half, it would 
still be disproportionally large in comparison to what exists in 
ordinary life. These official inquiries and his own subsequent 
observations, Dr. L. states, prove that he did not go far enough 
in his paper, in stating that the number Of insane in prisons 
might be four, five, or six times greater than in society at large, 
without giving any ground, on that score, to distrust the sys- 
tem of discipline. 

The much greater frequency of insanity in a criminal and 
condemned population is, then, he concludes, a fact henceforth 
belonging to science as well as to law. 

We feel that we have scarcely done justice to the extended 
reasoning of M. Lélut in the hurried review we have been 
compelled to make of his interesting and important paper. We 
have only attempted to give our readers the substance of the 
facts he has brought forward, and the general course of rea- 
soning by which he has, in our opinion, very sitisfactorily es- 
tablished the important conclusion—that the Pennsylvania or 
separate system of prison discipline should not and does not, 
in fact, produce insanity; so that we may adopt it, with no more 
apprehension of evil from this source than must be felt under 


the Auburn or any other system. 
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Arr. ].—Nineteenth Annual Report of the Board of Managers 
of the Prison Discipline Society. Boston, May, ISt4, pp. 116. 


An almost incredible amount of valuable information upon 
the state of prisons in the United States, has been collected 
and distributed by the ageney of this Society, in their nine- 
teen Annual Reports—the last of which lies before us. ‘They 
must be allowed the credit of having furthered many impor- 
tant improvements in the construction of prisons, as well as in 
their management and economy. ‘The cause of philanthropy 
is indebted to them for most valuable aid, in searching out and 
exposing the horrible oppression and cruclties endured by the 
lunatics and maniacs in gaols and alms-houses ; and for excit- 
ing and sustaining public attention and sympathy toward 
this group of sufferers, until effectual provision could be made 
for their relicf. God speed them well, in all their eflorts for 
such ends ! 

To the other side of their account must be placed the long- 
continued and earnest inculcation of many talse principles— 
the suppression of important facts, contheting with their 
favourite theories—and the countenance they have given 
(unwittingly, we would fain hope) to palpable misrepresenta- 
tions, and to prejudices which have been thereby engendered 
against what is known as the Pennsylvania, or separate system 
of Prison Discipline. 

The present Report relates to—l. Lunatic Asylums. , 
County Prisons. 3. Penitentiaries. 4. Houses of Retuge. In 
the cursory examination we have been able to give it, we 
marked a few passages for second reference. We will call 
attention to them in the order of the topics. 

1. Provision for Lunatics. Our trans-atlantie friends wil] 


probably laugh at us a little, for not knowing the names of 


our own States. The report before us elevates the District 
of Columbia (ten miles square) to the dignity of a State: while 
it deigns not to recognize Arkansas (with its fifty-four thou. 
sand square miles) as a member of the confederacy. We 
counsel the young State to take sweet revenge for the insult, 
by providing herself at once (while she has the energies of 


Vou. 1.—4 
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youth) with a complete suit of philanthropic institutions— 
and (craving their indulgence,) we would commend the Mastern 
Penitentiary, the Philadelphia County Prison, and the Penn- 
sylvania EHospital for the Insane, as the best models, in their 
kind ;—and for the rest, it would be but respectful to reserve 
the selection for herself. 

Scfore exhibiting the condition of the various Asylums, the 
Report presents several Important facts. to show the necessity 
of legislative action for the relicf of Junaties in penitentiarics. 
We are not surprised to find that insane convicts are so 
numerous in prisons on the Auburn plan. ‘There is certainly 
no reason why they should be less numerous in them than in 
prisons of a different construction, though there are many and 
obvious reasons Why cases of insanity should be much less easily 
detected under the Social, than under the Separate system. 

The inspectors of the Charlestown (Mass.) Prison, (which, 
by its locality, at Teast, is under the immediate oversight 
of the Boston Prison Discipline Society.) call the attention 
of the government to the case of “a number” (is not the 


number known t 


‘of insane convicts, some of whom were 
insane at the time of Committing the offence, and have been 
so during the whole time ot their confinement.” ‘The others, 
of course, became insane atter commitment. 

It is said of the convicts in the MWethersfield (Conn.) Prison, 
that “quite a number” (is not the number known!) “are 
under the influence of greater or less degrees of mental 
aberration from various causes.” It is also said, that * twenty 
out of 183” (or one in nine) “are deficient in mental powers ;” 
but the report seems to have no use for italies till it comes to 
the Mastern Penitentiary, of which it is said that 27 out of 340 
(or one in fourteen) are not able to acquire knowledge by reason 
of mental incapacity.” One would think that italics and notes 
of admiration would be most in place in connexion with the 
Wethersfield return. 

The inspectors of the Sing-Sing prison Say, 

No suitable provisl nis made tor convicts who become deranged. There 
is always a number of these in the prison—some are so when they ar- 


. " hye f } . la - . . sd ao 7 2 1 . 
rive, having, doubtless, committed their offences while partially sane. 


— a . ahi) : ¢S . 
Others become so while in eontinement. being reduced to that condition. 
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either by disease or mental suffering, The number of insane among the 
convicts is 17.” 

They also express their conviction, that * erime is much 
more frequently the fruit of aberration of mind, than the world 
at large is willing to believe or admit.” 

A large number of lunaties, who had been confined for years 
in the gaols of Virginia, and nearly all of them utterly incur- 
able, have been received under a new law, into the State 
Asylum for the insane. We should like to know, in due time, 
whether it turns out to be good economy to keep lunatics in 
county prisons, alms-houses, &c., till they are past cure, as in 
this case, and then provide accommodations for them, for the 
rest of their lives, at the expense of the State! It may have some 
intluenee On the policy of other States who have the subject Un- 
der consideration and are virtually trying the same experiment. 

The above statements go far to relieve the Hastern Peniten- 
tiary of the unenviable notoriety—(Cor which it is chiefly 
indebted to the nineteen reports before mentioned) of mono- 
polizing the business of turning convicts into madmen. ‘They 
show, what no unprejudiced mind ever questioned, that 
under all systems of prison discipline, cases of insanity will 
often arise, the origin of which may be traced to various 
periods and causes, preceding, accompanying, or following 
the otience, the arrest, the trial, or the Commitment: and, that 
the number of such cases may vary with the locality of the va- 
rious prisons, the character of their population, the qualifiea- 
tions of the officers, the general health of the convicts, and even 
the peculiar views of medical gentlemen in attendance. Hence 
the fallacy of many opinions which have been broached on 
this subject; and which can be corrected only by more com- 
prehensive observation and by a knowledge of a larger class 
of facts extending through much longer periods of time than 
have usually been embraced by theorics of this kind. 

[i seems from the report, that quite a diversity of opinion 
prevails upon the eticacy and safety of the douche, or shower- 
bath, as a mode of punishment, but it does not attempt to 
reconeile the difference. 


A horrible picture is viven us of the Maine State Prison. 


Indeed, we could seareely have believed, that any one of the 
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New Engiand States would have so long delayed the needful 
measures for prison-reform. Is it not possible to overcome the 
scruples, on the score of expense, which formed the chief 
obstacle some years since to the adoption of the separate sys- 
tem, and come at once to a fair and generous trial of the onLy 
principle which enables a government to vindicate its laws 
by punishing the transgressor, without abusing its power to 
exasperate and degrade him! 

The various reports of the Chaplains of Charlestown, Auburn, 
Sing-Sing, Wethersfield, &c. furnish, more or less in detail, the 
results of their labours; but there is much indefiniteness in 
many of their statements, and the statistical bases, on which 
they rest some Important conclusions, are quite too narrow, 
we fear, for the superstructure. 

A curious topic is introduced into this section of the report, 
entitled * Changes in the Pennsylvania System of Solitary Con- 
finement, and Effects of these changes on the body and mind of 
the Convict.” ‘The reader will be slow to credit us, we fear, 
when we assure him that the first and only change mentioned 
under this imposing head, took place in the Rhode Island Pent- 
tentiary,* containing about 20-convicts! Here, as we are in- 
formed, “the symptoms of insanity have entirely disappeared,” 
since the principle of social labour has been introduced ! 

Next we have the New Jersey Penitentiary. The physician 
of this prison, it is well known, has for some time entertained 
a different opinion from the inspectors and other officers, as to 
the physical and intellectual influence of the discipline. We 
do not find, however, that any change is reported or suspected 
in the views of those gentlemen; and the physician very 
modestly and properly suggests, (what no one will deny.) that 
whatever relaxation of the discipline the law will allow, should 
be extended to the infirm or diseased convicts, &e. To 
enable the inquirer for truth to judge justly in this matter, the 
views of the inspectors and warden should be, at least, as 
prominently presented, as those of the highly respectable gen- 
tleman who occupies the medieal post. 


* "Phe last report of this prison will furnish materials for a distinct article 
Ina future number, 
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Our Eastern Penitentiary is then brought to view; but no 
change in the system of solitary confinement is specified, nor 
even hinted at; and we should really think that the printer had 
committed some blunder in the arrangement of the copy, were 
it not that so many strange things are oftentimes done for 
effect.* We suppose no one is ignorant that the alleviation 
of discipline, in any case where health of body or mind ren- 
ders it needful, has always been required by law; and how a 
compliance with this provision of the very law which estab- 
lishes the discipline, can be construed into a change of disci: 
pline, is beyond our comprehension. 

The New Model Prison at Pentonville, near London, closes 
the section. As in the last case, however, it is quite out of 
our powcr to conceive why it should have a place under this 
head of the Society’s report, rather than under any other. It 
is true that the principle of individual separation is incorporated 
‘into the Pentonville discipline, but with many modifications ; 
(some of which are admitted 1c be no improvements.) At best, 
however, it is a mere probationary prison—* a portal to the 
penal colony.” The extreme term of confinement is eighteen 
months; and the conduct of the prisoner, in that interval, is to 
determine his rank and privileges as a transported felon! 
The difference which these circumstances make between our 
penitentiaries on the separate principle and that at Pentonville, ” 
should exclude it from any table of comparisons, having a 
bearing on the character or results of the general discipline. 

And where shall we now look for the “ Changes in the Penn- 
sylvania system of solitary confinement and the Kjfects of these 


changes on the body and mind of the convict 2” 





* 'T'o show the effect (and we cannot doubt it is the intended efieet in 
the present case) of such a mode of presenting the subject, we clip one 
from several notices which have met our eye in contemporary prints— 

“The Nineteenth Annuai Report of the Prison Discipline Society is now 
betore us. We always read it with pleasure. We are glad to see the 
rivors of the Pennsylvania System gradually relaxing and its horrors abat- 
inv, under the steady, intelligent testimony of the public against it.” 


Would the Richmond Journal publish such a paragraph, if it were not 
entirely misled by the report?) Would such a notion of the charactor of the 


system have ever been entertained by any one who had been properly 
informed of its peculiarities ! 
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For optics sharp, it needs, we ween 


To see What is not to be seen. 


There would certainly be nothing very wicked in it, but it 
would be very queer, for a chapter in a meteorological work, to 
be headed— 

« Remarkable Floods and their Disastrous Effects!” 

and to find underneath an account of a soft summer shower 
and three parching droughts!—The true caption of the sec- 
tion of the report which is now before us, would be “ Changes 
in the System (of solitary confinement with labour) in_ the 
Rhode Island Penitentiary and the Kffects of those changes 
on the body and mind of the tiventy convicts confined therein— 
together with evidences of the continuance of the same system 
UNCHANGED, or more completely carried out in several other 
Prisons, where the same system of scparate labour is administered 
to more than a thousand convicts, and with the happiest results. 
To which is added a. sketch of the Pentonville Prison near 
London, which, in its design and uses, does not resemble any 
American Penitentiary, at all” 

In Section IL, on County Prisons, we notice nothing worthy 
of particular remark. It contains items of information respect- 
Ing twenty county prisons in New England, with statistics of 
population, moral condition, &e. 

Section HI. relating to Penitentiaries, suggests many queries 
and might justify a much more extended review than we can 
sive if, in our present number. In connexion with the notice 
of the Mame State Prison, the doctrine is laid down very 
broadly, and as the result of experience, that “corporeal punish- 
ment, though it may subdue, will never reform the criminal; 
but will enkindle and keep alive the blighting spirit of revenge.” 
The inspectors of the Sing-Sing Prison, on the contrary, 
though they do not * believe that the mode of punishinent ought, 
IN ALL INSTANCES, tO be by stripes,” still think that “ with some, 
the only effectual punishment is, doubtless, the bas.” And 
they add this remarkabie statement—* that very many who 
are continually struggling against the infirmity of their natures, 


and who repent as sincerely as they transgress suddenly, and 


who often cntertain sincere intentions of repentance, are yet 
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the most frequent objects of the LAsu.” To cap the climax, we 
are told that this (“the application of the lash’) ts **a matter 
4 which the inspectors cannot entirely control. It must, of 
necessity, rest with the keeper and his assistants.” The inspec- 
tors appointed a man who was distinguished as a severe 
disciplinarian and a far-famed master of stripes: but after a 
brief trial of his skill in that way, he was discharged. And who 
will set the paltry earnings of any prison, or all the prisons, 
in the land, over against the spirit of revenge and anti-social 
malignity which was engendered among one or two thousand 

convicts during that one short reign of terror ! 
We had intended to remark on two or three passages in 
Section IV., on Llouses of Refuge, but shall pass them by for 
the present. We merely add our regret, that some kind friend 
of the amiable and benevolent gentleman whose journal tur- 
nishes matter for the Appendix to the Report, had not drawn 
a pen through some passages before they went to. the printer. 
A sound judgment is needful to separate the chaff from the 
Wheat, and if not seprrated at all, the whole may possibly be 

, taken for chath 


Arr. 1V.—First Report of the Prison Association of New York. 
December, IN 44, Pp. S. 


We are glad of the organization of this Society, whose first 
report lies upon our table. The document contains only the 
Constitution and By-Laws; but these bring to view objects of 
vast interest to be attained by the labours of our new ally, and 
disclose, at the same time, the thorough and systematic means 
which are to be emploved for their accomplishment. 

Among the objects, the three following take the lead— 


“], The amelioration of the condition of prisoners, whether 
detained for trial or finally convicted, or as witnesses. 
“1. The Hniprovenent of Prison Discipline, and the COVCr- 


ment ot prisons, whether for cities. counties or States. 


“TT}. The support and encouragement of refurined convicts 
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after their discharge, by affording them the means of obtaining 
an honest livelihood, and sustaining them in their efforts at 
reform.” 

The labouring oars are assigned to various committees, 
whose duties are prescribed witha minuteness of detail that 
itsclf shows the magnitude of the undertaking, though we 
have room for but two or three passages in proof of this. The 
duties of the “ Committee on detentions” are thus enumerated : 


“1, To inquire into the causes of commitment of all persons 
detained for trial, or as witnesses in any of the prisons of the 
cities of New York or Brooklyn, and to adopt proper measures 
for procuring the discharge of such as shall appear to be en- 
titled thereto. 

«2. To visit frequently the prisons under their charge, and to 
endeavour to improve the condition of the prisoners:—By 
training them to habits of cleanliness and exercise: by secur- 
ing to them comfortable accommodations, having a regard to 
space, light and temperature: by procuring for them suitable 
employment: by providing them with books, or other means 
of mental occupation: by securing such a separation and 
classification as shall preserve the young, the innocent, and the 
less hardened, from the contaminating intercourse of the more 
depraved: by obtaining for them honest and able legal advice; 
and generally by bringing all practical, moral and religious 
influences, to operate upon their minds.” 


Those of the “ Committee on discharged convicts,” are as fol- 
lows :— 


“1. To keep an office in a central part of the city of New 
York, where discharged persons may apply for aid and advice. 

«2. To keep a record of all commitments to our State Pri- 
sons, and New York and Kings County Prisons—ot the crime 
of which each person was convicted, of the date of his com- 
mitment and discharge, and all other important information 
thereto appertaining. 

“3. ‘To open a correspondence with the Prison agents or 
superintendents, relative to the character and trades of prison- 
ers, and to ascertain, previous to the discharge of each prison- 
er, his feelings, views and capabilities, with a view to making 
the best arrangements for his future employments. 

“4. ‘To keep a record of all persons who will employ dis- 
charged prisoners, and of their several occupations ; to procure 
such employment for prisoners, applying therefor, as scems 
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best adapted to the capacity of each; to held a correspondence 
with employers; to keep a record of the behaviour and pros- 
pects of those for whom places are obtained, that they may be 
sustained and encouraged, with the idea, that a continual 
friendly interest is felt for them. 

“5. Toendeavour to procure suitable boarding places tor the 
discharged prisone rs, Where they will not be exposed to cor- 
rupting influences: taking care not to have more than one in 
a place where it can be avoided. 

“6. To sce that the prisoners are provided with suitable 
clothing, of a kind that will not attract attention, and point 
them out as convicts. 

“7. Committee on Police, whose dity is to inquire into the 
administration of criminal police im the cities of New York and 
Brooklyn.” 


And then we have the general duty of the * Committee on 
Prison Discipline,” viz., the supervision of the internal organi- 
zation and management of prisons in which convicts are con- 
fined, embracing the moral and physical influences to be exert- 
ed on the prisoners during their confinement. And this duty is 
comprised under the following general heads :— 


“© Fealth—Under which shall be ineluded diet, dress, cleanli- 
ness, warming of prisons, ventilation, exercise, modes of em- 
ployment, insanity, and medical treatment generally. 

“* Reformation—Ine luding the classification of prisoners ac- 
c ording to age, sex, physical ¢ ondition, character and numbers: 
Instruction, re Higious and ordinary: moral treatment, isolation 
aid intercourse, rewards and canidoanteks, the visitation of 
friends and pardons. 

“Financial System—Umbracing convict labour, prison reve- 
nues and expenses. 

sid ahhagger pd and Supervision—( ‘omprising the mode of 
appointing officers, their qualifications, duties, abuse of their 
powers, and the intern: ul police regulations of prisons. 

a © omparison of Prison Systems and Reforms—Inc luding the 
collection of werks and reports, c orresponde nee with othe 4 
societies, super intendents of pr isons, and persons Interested In 
prison discipline, The eollection of statistics. 

* Visitation—The visiting of State, County and City Prisons, 
including houses for the reformation of juvenile delinquents at 
such periods and in such manner as the committee may from 
time to time determine.” 


It is difficult to contemplate such an array of philanthropic 


Vou. L.—3 
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labours as these details present, without being impressed with 
the increased measure of public sympathy and solicitade on 
this subject. But a little while since, and all care or concern 
for the welfare of the prisoners was confined to a few men and 
women of peculiar temperament (as it was supposed,) with 
whom it was a sort of passion to visit prisons and bridewells 
and other penal institutions. ‘They did all that could be done 
(with their means and opportunities) for the relief of the most 
wretched and pitiable among the objects of their compassion ; 
but to secure generous and eflective co-operation of the com- 
munity at large, and especially to awaken the sympathy of 
those who occupy high places, was scarcely a hope with them. 
We remember well when public attention was called to the 
abuses of gaols in one of our Eastern States, and particularly 
to the number and condition of lunatics in prisons and alms- 
houses, how few were disposed to listen to the tale, which the 
mover* of that project and his associates, in that mission of 
merey, told. It was only by reiterated effort, that any eflectu- 
al interest was excited. How much these early and compara- 
tively unnoticed measures contributed to the establishment, at 
a Jater period, of the noble State institution at Worcester, 
(Mass.) for the relief of lunatics, and to other improvements in 
prison reform, it is not easy to say. But the movements of 
that day were entered upon reluctantly, and prosecuted with 
no very enlarged views. Such a field of inquiry and labour 
as our .Vew York friends have opened, would have appalled 
them; and yet it woald be difficult to omit from their schedule 
of * things to be done” a single item, as of inferior or doubtful 
importance. 

It is not worth while to anticipate the action of the new so- 
ciety on one of the principal objects of their organization, viz. 


99 


“the improvement of Prison Discipline.” We cannot, how- 
ever, forbear to express our hope that they will not be em- 
barrassed, or turned aside from the right, by any considera- 
tions of State policy or local interest. It is in the power of 


such a society, aided as it is by names of dignity and authority, 





* Tlon. Grorcer Buiss, of Massachusetts—first President of the (Boston) 
. . \ ; 
Prison Discipline Society, 
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fo exert a mighty influence on public opinion; and whatever 
course they may adopt, it will necessarily involve interests of 
great extent and magnitude. 

So far as our own country is concerned, all important im- 
provements, which they or others suggest, must be engrafted 
on one of two prevalent systems, known as the Pennsylvania 
or separate, and the luburn or silent system. And it is with 
a view to aid their inquiries and the inquiries of others, who 
may be in search of truth, as well as to prepare the way for 
an intelligible discussion of them in our own pages, that we 
propose to examine, in the present article, some preliminary 
(perhaps we ought better say, clementary) principles, having 
a general bearing on the whole subject. 

Sut why is it necessary at this late day to discuss prelimi- 
nary principles at all! TTave we advanced so far in the 
science without a just understanding of its elements! ‘These 
are pertinent questions, to which, we trust, the scope of our 
present remarks will furnish an appropriate reply. So far as 
the Pennsylvania system is concerned, its friends may well 
reproach themselves for not having used more vigorous and 
continuous efforts for its defence and propagation. With the 
exception of, now and then, a vindicatery pamphlet designed 
to answer some specific objection, or to correct some plausible 
mis-statement, we have been passive; and have felt disposed to 
rely on the obvious principles of the system and its ascertained 
results, (when fairly analyzed) to commend it to public favour. 
We were well persuaded that legislators and philanthropists 
could not faithfully investigate the subject without a full and de- 
cided conviction of the eligibility of the separate mode. And so, 
indeed, it has proved; though we are left to regret that, with a 
few honourable exceptions, that close and candid examination of 
facts, which can alone test their value, has been made by 
inquirers from other countries. THlaving no local, personal, or 
political prejudices to favour or oppose, they have fearlessly 
pursued their investigations till they were brought to clear and 
tangible results; and these they have spread out before their 
respective governments, in some of the most sensible, com- 


prehensive and conclusive reports we have ever scer on such 


ra subject. 
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To republish these voluminous documents (many of which 
are in foreign tongues) would involve an enormous expense, 
and very few would have opportunity or inclination to use 
them otherwise than for reference. Hence it has happened, 
that some of the most elaborate and. skilful treatises on this 
subject (which have been the means of settling public opinion 
in many European kingdoms in favour of our separate system) 
are unknown among our own countrymen. In two or three 
instances, an abstract of some important document has been 
published by our Society, and these have exerted a salutary 
influence. But they have proved a feeble barrier to prejudices 
and misapprehensions which have been nursed and invigorated 
by the opponents of the system; and which have usually 
fallen in, too much, with the false notions of economy which 
are entertained in some sections of our country. 

It is scarcely credible to what an extent the public mind 
may be misled by the very boldness with which a false posi- 
tion is taken and maintained; and how seldom an inquiry is 
pushed beyond the face of an assertion, which has the appear- 
ance of being honestly set forth. On what facts it may rest; 
by what evidence these facets are supposed to be established ; 
what other facts are overlooked or suppressed that would 
essentially quality the result or inference; or what other and 
widely different results might arise from another and equally 
just view of the same facts under other circumstances ;—these 
and similar inquiries demand a degree of research and labour, 
for which few have time or inclination and so the wildest theo- 
ries often gain a foothold. Sensible men not unfrequently adopt 
opinions Which they will stoutly defend, rather than mantully 
abandon, even when their error is made manifest. And grave 
lawgivers will sometimes rest a course of legislation on unsound 
principles and gratuitous assumptions, because they are boldly 


maintained : and because it is a laborious and ungracious task 


to examine, or even question their integrity. These obvious 
truths are strikingly illustrated in the history of the Prison 
discipline question in the United States. The plainest deduc- 
tious of experience and sound philosophy have been set aside, 


or disregarded by public bodies, because the yorce of self- 
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conceit, prejudice and false economy was louder, shriller and 
longer sustained than the voice of truth. 

We are not about to discuss this vexed question; nor the 
merits of either of the two prominent systems involved in it. 
We shall attempt no more, at present, than to show the ten- 
dency of two or three elementary peculiarities by which they 
are distinguished from each other.—And 

I. Their productive ness in Dollars and Cents.—The advan- 
tage on this point (we shall concede for the purposes of this 
article) is clearly on the side of the Auburn principle: and so 
great an advantage is it, that we hazard nothing in saying, 
that if the separate system had it, all other objections would 
soon * vanish into thin air’? Let it be clearly shown that the 
adoption of the separate principle would ensure a net annual 
revenue .of but five dollars per head from all the convicts 
employed under it, and our word for it, there would be a 
marvellous revolution in public sentiment. Lest we may he 
thougnt to write at random, we add (ex pede Herculem)—that 
the Commissioners of one of our oldest States, after a full 
examination of both systems, expressed their conviction of the 
superiority of the separate over the Auburn, but declined to 
propose its adoption mainly, if not solely, on the ground of its 
greater expensiveness! Had the Commissioners reported that 
there is, to be sure, a heavy outlay for the buildings, and there 
are some alieged defects in the Pennsylvania system and some 
doubts also as to the healthfulness of its action on the physical 
and mental constitution, but these defects are not clearly shown, 
and the labour, under this discipline, is decidedly the most 
profitable—may we not reasonably presume that, upon the 
strength of such a representation, the separate scheme would 
have carried the day!) The truth is, that the fiscal results of a 
reform-project are easily and at once appreciated; and if there 
is nothing so obviously wrong upon the face of it as to shock 
public sentiment, few have the disposition to seck any farther 
or other test of its merits. 

Sut if so much importance is attached to this consideration 
in determining what mode of building and labour to acopt, if 


will almost necessarily follow, that revenue will be a pecuniary 


consideration in settling the discipline and police of the prison. 
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If the voice of the people is for profitable prisons, the servants 
of the people will be very careful to make the prisons profit- 
able. Hence, we shall find, for example, that whatever value 
may be nominally put upon moral instruction, it will be diffi- 


cult to secure time for it—for the convict’s time is the com-. 


monwealth’s money! Every hour that is given to the teacher 
of morals or letters, is just so much deducted from the credit 
of the prison, and from the credit of the system too; aye, (and 
what is more directly effective still) from the popularity and 
safe position of the warden, or of those on whom he depends 
for his place. We doubt not that men may be found who will 
not suffer themselves to be influenced by such considerations, 
but they are “ few and far between.” 

Again, whatever may be the apparent humanity of the disci- 
pline, or the opinions of physicians,—the diseased or enfeebled 
conviet will find himself under the control of one who has fixed 
his eve on the balance of the year’s account, and it will be an 
Casy matter to persuade himself that indisposition of body is 
feigned: that indisposition to work is the real difficulty and 
this must be overcome by whatever process will produce the 
ereatest effect with the least loss of time—tor the convict’s 
time is the commonwealth’s money! Who does not see the 
sound economy there is in subduing his stubborn will by a 
summary process upon the bare back, rather than by taking 
aday or a week of his precious time, for a process upon his 
hard heart ! 

“ LET THE LAZY LUBBER HAVE Tiiz CATS! 

By order of 





Warden.” 
And even should an unhappy victim of insanity be thrust 
into the group of conviets, (because the public purse is too lean 


{0 provide a better place for his safe-keeping,) if he has bodily 


strength, (and such people usually have a supernatural share of 


it,) it must be turned to good account in the year’s business. 
There is a way of making even a crazy man earn his bread 
and lay up something beside, for the State! And so, in truth, the 
Insane convict’s time becomes the commonwealth’s money ! 


We are not trifling with our readers. We verily believe 


that the claim which the friends of the Auburn system urge 
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in its behalf, on the score of its pecuniary profitableness, has 
been the source of some of the grossest abuses that ever 
| ‘ occurred under that or any other system. We need only 

suggest insufficient and unwholesome diet—inordinate tasks— 
cruel and unusual punishments—neglect of medical and moral 
requisites, 








as some of the forms under which such abuses 
might be practised without rebuke or detection. Can it be 
prudent or right to present so strong a temptation to swell the 
avails of labour at any sacrifice of the convict’s welfare ! 

And need we stay to show that a scheme of discipline may 
present very flattering pecuniary results to the public eye, 
while for every dollar that the warden puts into the State 
coflers the convict will withdraw ten! Suppose we put the 


expenses of re-convicting an Auburn prisoner over against the 





profits of his labour, (under a previous sentence,) how will the 
balanee stand then? And is not this the true test? If by 
coading a convict on to the extremity of his physical power, 


and to the neglect of all suitable means of reformation, we are 


under the necessity of turning him loose upon society with a 
, heart regardless of social duty and fatally bent upon mischief,” 
who will set the profits upon a few vears’ prison labour against 
his depredations upon property, the baneful influence of his 
example in corrupting others and the enormous expense of his 
re-capture and re-conviction! Put the question to the people 
thus—* The prisons at duburn and Sing-Sing contain in round 
numbers 1500 able-bodied convicts. Their earnings. over 
and above their expenses, are (say) $20,000.) This profit, 
divided among the inhabitants of the State, will be less than 
sixpence to each for the year. By a different mode of disci- 
pline, we shall greatly increase the probabilities of reform— 


we shall avoid some very revolting practices which are quite 


inseparable from the present system, and shall introduce a 
| much more humane and less degrading treatment of the stub- 
| born and refractory classes.” Would any but an iron-hearted 


miser hesitate for a reply ¢ 

The sum of what we have to say then is this, that the loss 
or gain shown by the prison accounts of a year, is a very 
uusafe criterion by which to determine the loss or gain to 


society by that year’s discipline. If by an cflort to make or 
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to save a few hundreds or thousands of dollars, ten roghes are 
silmulated to new and bolder deeds of villany, the gain is 
nominal, but the loss is real and unmeasurable. This pecu- 
liarity, then, of the Auburn system, viz. the larger profits 
which it is said to realize on convict labour, may be so far 
from sustaining its claim to superiority, as to show one of its 
radical detects. Itis popular, because it is profitable, and it is 
profitable because all other considerations yield to this. If it 
takes the lead of Pennsylvania, in view of the judicious philan- 
thropist, or the true economist, it must be on some other ground. 

I]. Our next point of inquiry embraces the influence of the 
two systems on health and life. We shall not maintain or 
oppose any theory in this behalf. The separate system has 
been aecused of wasting health and lite, and the charge has 
been made and reiterated with so much ingenuity and effron- 
tery, as, of itself, to make some impression on the public mind, 
especially in the absence of any apparent motive for making 
it, if not well-founded. But is there, in truth, any such un- 
healthy tendency in the peculiar feature of that mode of disc1- 
pline! If so, it certainly cannot be traced to the diet, nor to 
the kinds of labour, nor to the medical or moral skill or attend- 
ance; nor to the construction, or furniture, or condition of the 
cells. These are at least as good in separate as in silent 
prisons. ‘The deleterious influence must be sought then in the 
constant separation of the convict from his fellows by day 
as well as by night. Suppose we first ascertain whether there 
is any such tendency as is alleged; and then, if need be, we 
will try to account for it without impeaching the principle ot 
separation. 

The Warden of the Kastern Penitentiary, availing himself 
of all the reports reccived by him, from other penitentiaries in 
the United States, during the year 1843-4, furnishes the follow- 


Ing comparative table of the statistics of life and health.’ 








itteenth Annual Report of the Inspectors of the Eastern State Peni- 
tentiary of Pennsylvania, &e, 
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PENITENTIARY. No. of Prisonera.| Deaths. Pardons, Remissions, &c. 
Massachusetts, | 3n4 2 31 
Michigan, | 130 1 s 
Auburn, ? NY. | Q75 14 34 
Sing-Sing,g§ 7" 7" | 1069 33 38 
Maryland, | 3N7 oD} 1? 

. 
} eo ~ : 
Total, | 945% il 123 
‘Eastern, | 457 11 15 














Per centage of deaths in the four Auburn prisons, 2.41. 


Do. do, Eastern Penitentiary, y! By? 4M 


This does not look like an anti-vital tendency in the separate 
principle, surely ! 

If we inelude the Western and Trenton Penitentiaries in our 
view, the ratio will be still more favourable to us, viz. 1.96 per 
cent! Aud indeed to give us our just due, the per centage of 
pardons should be taken into the account. This, in the Auburn 
prisons, was 4.17, and in the izastern Penitentiary 3.08 ; and it 
should be added that several of the pardons barely reached 
the Auburn convicts in season to release them alive. No fair 
use of any prison statistics within our knowledge, would ma- 
terially vary this result; so that the opponents of the separate 
system call upon us to explain a phenomenon which exists only 
in their own fancy. But there is a real phenomenon present- 
ed by another comparative estimate, which it will be difficult 
for the most astute and ingenious of them to explain, without 
giving hard-earned credit to the separate system. It is, that 
with a prison population, so peculiarly susceptible of disease as 
ours, we keep the per centage of sickness and death so low! 
That there is no fancy on our side in this matter, will appear 
from a tabular view which lies before us.f and upon the cor- 
rectness of which we have every reason to rely. To give full 
force to it, it should be observed that the Wethersfield Peniten- 
tiary has been so well managed, that it takes rank as the model 
prison on the Auburn plan. 





* In the original report it is printed (by transposition of fienres) 2495. 


} See fifteenth report of the Kastern Penitentiary, p, 15. 
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Wethersfield. | 
From March 31, 1841, 7} , J, ae 
to March 31. 1844. 609 460 149 13 15 | 258 


astern Penitentiary. 
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| 
From Dec. 31, 1340, ) | 
§ | 


| 
— 
to Dec. 31. IS43, 1025 | 648 | 377 | 12 | 2 | 37 





Whites. Coloured. 
his gives an average of deaths for 
T W ochersfield iwi =o 2.82 per cent. 10.06 per cent. 
Do. Eastern Penitentiary, 1.85 6.63.* 


If we analyze the bills of mortality for a single year in the 
vastern Penitentiary, we shall see, at once, how deceptive are 

any inferences drawn from this source, against the tendency 
of the discipline as such. Of the eleven fatal cases reported in 
1843-4, for example, five occurred among the white and six 
among the coloured. “Of the former at least three, and of the 
latter at least four, could be traced to the agency of causes ope- 
rating before conviction: so that only four out of these eleven 
could on any account be charged to the prison. One of the 
whites was received only five weeks before his death, in the 
last stage of phthisis of more than twelve months’ duration.” 

We submit it to the reader, therefore, with great confidence, 
that we have fairly thrown upon the opponents of the separate 
system the burden of defending their own; and that too in the 
very points at which they fain would assail ours, but which we 
have shown to be impregnable. 

Yet if we had fallen far short of this, we should have attained 
our object—which was simply to show that separation, (the 
peculiar feature of the Pennsylvania discipline,) has no tendency 
to impair health or destroy life. 


Ill. We hasten to the third and only remaining particular to 





* It should be considered, in all calculations touching the compara- 
tive ratio of mortality in prison and out, that the prison ratio is based upon 
adults only, and chiefly on males from 20 to 40 years of age,—while the 
ratio in the community at large is based upon both sexes, and all ages and 
complexions, 


f Pifteenth report, p. 22. 
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which we shall at present advert, viz., the effects of the pecu- 
liarity of the separate system on the MIND. 

We lay special stress upon this phraseology, for it is to the 
tendency of peculiarities that our inquiries are now directed. 
The “ separate” system is so called, because of a single feature 
of its discipline. It is just this, and no more :—THE CONVICT 
LABOURS BY HIMSELF. In prisons on the silent plan he labours 
with other convicts. Under both systems instruction is given 
in trades, letters, morals and religion. In some Auburn prisons 
the chief instruction is given to each prisoner by himself, and 
in others it is given to the convicts collectively. Under both 
systems each convict is separated from his fellows by night. 
It follows, that if a subject of the separate discipline is more 
liable to become lunatic or insane, than the subject of the si- 
lent discipline, it must be (all other things being equai,) that 
labouring by one’s self in a small room at a wholesome trade, is 
more likely to produce insanity than labouring in a large rooin 
with others at the same trade. 

Before attempting to solve this hypothetical problem, it may 
be worth while to ascertain (as in the preceding inquiry.) 
whether there is, in truth, any such difference between the et- 
fects of the two systems in this point, as is supposed and al- 
leged by the opponents of separation. 

That there are insane convicts in almost all our prisons, 
none of us doubt. Many of them were insane when they were 
committed, and were so when they were tried and even when 
they offended. Others, having a strong pre-disposition to in- 
sanity, only needed the excitement of an arrest, or some subse- 
quent stage in the process of law to give it full development. 
Insanity, from these and other causes, is as likely to Geeur 
under one system, as under the other; with this important dit- 
ference, however, (which we have elsewhere noted in our 
present number,) viz. that in those States or sections of a State 
where no proper public provision exists for the custody and 
relief of lunatics, the penitentiaries will be incomparably more 
exposed to the introduction of insane convicts.* Hence in .Vew 





* That our readers may not suppose this to be an after-thought, we sub- 


join a few passages from consecutive reports of the inspectors of the East- 


ern Penitentiary, which will exonerate us from any such imputation. 
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Jersey and Pennsylvania, where no such provision exists, a 
much larger number of this class will naturally be found than 
1. New York, or Ohio, or Massachusetts. 

We may remark also that the number of insane in any par- 
ticular prison is very much a matter of opinion rather than of 
fact, and hence many erroneous inferences may be drawn from 
reports, or at least from a comparison of them. Tuere Is No 
COMMON STANDARD OR FIXED RULE. We have indubitable proof 
that insane convicts are kept at work, and under severe disci- 
pline too, who are never returned as insane in the prison re- 
ports. But one thing is clear—it is much easier to detect the 
indications of insanity under the separate, than under the silent 
discipline ; and hence the probability of misjudging of the state 
of a convict’s mind is much greater under the latter than under 
the former. The consequences of misjudgment are too horri- 
ble to contemplate for a moment !* 

But after the convict, with a sound mind ina sound body, 
has fairly commenced his term of imprisonment, we may rea- 
scnably expect that the discipline will work some changes for 





Previous to January 1831, no instance of deleterious effects on the minds of 
the convicts had occurred, and as early as December 1832, the inspectors advert 
to the fact, that there appears to be a disposition in the authorities of some 
of the counties to make use of the prison asa substitute for a bedlam. “We 
have received prisoners,” say they, * whose state of mind makes them irre- 
sponsible to the Jaw, and who are only fit subjects for seme lunatic asylum. 
The two cases of insanity, (* the first that had occurred,”) mentioned in the 
physician's report, are known to have been labouring under mental aliena- 
tion sometime prior to their cenviction.”— Fourth Report of Inspectors, p. 6. 

The next year the inspectors againcomplain that in many instances per- 
sons are convicted and sentenced to the penitentiary, who before the period 
of their conviction have been fit subjects of lunatic asylums. As no pro- 
vision is made by the State, or by any ccunties of the State for cases of this 
description, the inspectors are exposed to the reception and charge of an 
unfortunate class, who ought not to be thus sentenced, and who cannot be 
removed to any suitable place, unless provision is made for this object.” 
—1ifth Report of Inspectors, p. 3. 

‘In some of the States provision has been made for them (the insane,) and I 
shonld rejoice to see a similar one adopted in Pennsylvania, as we are con- 
fident that several of this description have been and some are now inmates 
of this penitentiary.”—Seventh Report (Warde’s,) p. 8. 

“There are m: inv cases of prisoners committed to this penitentiary, who 
were insane before trial,and are therefore not proper subjects of punishment. 
We cordially unite in the hope that a State lunatic asylum may be provided 
for this unhappy class of men.”—Eleventh Report of Inspectors, p. 6. 


See the letter ofa discharged convict from Sing-Sing, published in the 
New York Commercial Advertiser, January 2, 1845. 
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the better or worse, both in mind and body. We have seen 
that whatever change the separate system accomplishes, it is 
not unfavourable to the lite and health of the body, and this 
of itself is favourable to the health and equanimity of the mind. 

The convict finds himself in a small room, clean and dry, 
well lighted and ventilated. lis loom or work-bench is before 
him, a comfortable bed and bed clothes, with all other needful 
furniture, books, &c., and a supply of pure fresh water at his 
command. He is allowed an abundance of wholesome food 
three times a day. While he hears the low huin or sharp click 
of busy occupations around him, he is himself utterly secluded 
from haman society, though not from human sympathy.* True, 
he is driven to commune with himself, but though his hours are 
for the most part solitary, they are not unemployed. What 
with his labour and his books and his meals and the daily calls 
of the warden, and the occasional company of the keeper or 
nistructor or visiter of the prison, the weariness of his solitude 
is relieved, and yet enough of it is left to exert a powertul 
punitive and reformatory influence on his mind. 

His position, compared with most convicts, is, in many re- 
spects, enviable. ‘The wnfriendly eye, the threatening frown, 
or the stern voice of a tyrant-underling is not there to excite 
or challenge him—no armed guard with bristling bayonets, 
no array of muskets and cutlasses, no sight or sound to awaken 
fear, or to remind him of his wretched, guilty, degraded con- 
dition. He is placed in a room in company WITH HIMSELF, and 
to such company’ he must come at last! And what is there in 
all this to derange or stultify his mind! Shall we not rather 
admit that now, (and probably for the first time in his life.) he 
is to be treated like a man,—an intellectual, accountable, im- 
mortal man? The earliest step towards his retorm,—is it not 








* «To wovern successfully so large a number of convicts as is contained 
in the Sing-Sing prison, they must be made sensible that THE ORDINARY 
SYMPATHIES OF OUR NATURE cannot be extended to them.”’—Report of Sing- 
Sing Prison, U4, p. 44. 


It is not enough that they are withheld. There must be seNnsiBLE EVI- 
DENCE given to the unhappy convict, that he is shut out from the heaven- 
drawn circle of human sympathy ! 
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that he may know himself! And for this first step, does not 
the separate system, and that alone, effectually provide ! 

Now suppose we turn the tables, and take a culprit to the 
cate of an Auburn prison. On his arrival within the prison he 
receives his parti-coloured suit, and soon finds himself one of a 
gang of fifty or five hundred miserable wretches like himself. 
He is to work by their side, sit with them to eat and to be 
taucht—stand by them on parade, and hug them in the lock- 
step, in their six or eight daily marches to and from their 
shops and cells. + Nearly all the hours of daylight are crowded 
with labour, to which he is driven and kept mainly through 
fear of bodily chastisement. He has a social nature, and all 
around him are social beings like himself, but let him raise his 
eyes from his work at his peril! Let him speak or smile, or 
make a sign, and woe be to him! He has eyes, but he must 
not see; ears has he, but he must not hear; anda tongzue, but 
it lies as dumb as death. He may not even mutter his troubled 
thoughts to himself! Ixposed to the idle gaze of visitors, to 
the caprice and abuse of underlings, and to the silent but search- 
ing inquisitiveness of his comrades, he performs his appointed 
task, and then is dogged to his solitary cell to lie down—per- 
chance to sleep. . 

Ifit is desirable to apprise him of the temper of the dynasty 
under which he is to spend his prison-life, let him be furnished 
with a copy of “rules and regulations,” a sample of which is 
furnished by the last report of the Rhode Island Penitentiary, 
and makes part and parcel of the new and “ more humane” sys- 
tem, which they have lately adopted as a substitute for the in- 
tolerably severe system of separation! He reads— 

«Any convict who shall speak to any person within the 
prison Who is not an otlicer of said prison, or who has not law- 
fully a right to converse with such prisoner,* shall be deprived 
of food and water for twenty-four hours.” 

“Any convict who shall refuse to perform any work which 
may be directed by the warden or under-keeper, shall be con- 
fined in his cell, and his supply of food and water withheld, un- 


til he returns to duty and obedience,” (or starves to death !) 





a 


* And pray how is the poor fellow to know which of the officers has, or 
has not a lawful right to converse with him. 
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«Any convict who, while going to er from Ins cell, shall 
move faster than a moderate walk, or pass or walk by the side 
of another convict, shall be deprived ef food and water for 
twenty-four hours.” 

If this does not suffice to indoctr nate him into the peculiarity 
of the silent discipline, let him have a Jesson or two from the 
‘at-o’-nine-tails with wire-wrapped ends, applied by two skilful 
masters of the art, one on each side, till the skin shall be drawn 
in shreds from his lacerated body, and the trembling victim 
dances with phrensy in a pool of his own blood !* 

Perhaps this process will steady his mind—invigorate his 
nerves—sustain his physical system—and avert the disastrous 
effects with which the separate system is charged ! 

If the reader has accompanied us to this point of our inquiry, 
he will probably admit that we have shown two very different 
weys of commencing a course of prison discipline, and that 
the first course promises better influences upon the mind, as 
well as upon the body, than the last. 

Let us turn, then, for a moment, to the peculiar methods of 
restraint or coercion which are allowed by the two systems, 
and consider their bearings upon intellectual health and sound- 
ness. 

It may be said, in general, that whatever tends to arouse the 
malignaat passions, or to produce, or revive a sense of injury, 
is untriendly to mental as well as physical health. Hence, no- 
thing perhaps, is more to be deprecated, than a resort to force 
asa meansof subduing the stubborn, or correcting the idle and 
vicious, if it can by any means be avoided. As between the 
convict and the government the power is all on the side of the 
latter. ‘The prisoner is, in every view, the weaker party, and to 
use the opportunity which this accidental relation gives to the 
government for the oppression or abuse of the convict, is as 
dangerous and impolitic, as it is unjust and cowardly. We 


must always remember that the vilest convict in our prisons, is 





al. 
* 


Lest this should be thought a mere tale of fancy, we will add, that it 


was stated by a member of the Board of Inspectors of Sing-Sing Prison, at 


a public meeting in New York, in December last, as an actual ocenrrence 
at an Auburn penitentiary. 
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as much under the protection of law, as the citizen at large.— 
The law puts him there to vindicate its authority, not to de- 
prive him of his rights. To take a full-grown man, who, though 
assimilated to the prince of darkness by his deeds, is assimilated 


and 





to the Prince of Light in his being, nature and capacities 
deliberately strip him of his clothing—confine him in a bending 
posture, that his quivering flesh and muscles and nerves may 





be alive to every stroke l then bid a fellow man, (perhaps 
two,) to ply the lash—and to call this wholesome discipline for 
the human mind !—a step in the process of reformation! No— 
the advocates of such a discipline do not seek or expect refor- 
mation. ‘They look upon that as * the accipeNnTAL, and not the 
natural result of the treatment.’ 

«The method of punishing convicts for transgressing any 
of the rules and regulations of the prison, is by inflicting stripes 
upon their naked backs with the cat.’’t 

«There is no other mode of punishment for the violation of 
the rules, or methods of enforcing discipline, which will com- 
bine the effect produced, with the advantage of the convict’s 
labours.”"] 

Would we could persuade ourselves that milder views were 
permanently to prevail in the discipline of the Institution to 
which these remarks refer. 

And on what ground is such a prison-policy defended? TEx- 
pressly on this and on no other—*'That many of the convicts 
are only restrained by the fear of immediate death, from taking 
the lives of their keepers.” “The safety of the lives of the 
officers,” demands it.§ 

But our separate system presents no such revolting features. 
It throws its ofhicers and subjects into no such malignant and 
murderous relations to each other. Whatever materials it may 
furnish for the employment of a sickly fancy, (such as the eccen- 
tric Dickens worked up into ghosts and hobgoblins, for the en- 
tertainment of his credulous admirers,)|| it cannot be charged 








te a ot Ins =pectors of sing Sing Prison, Is34, )). 3m. 
bid, p. 42. t Ibid, p. 38. § Ibid. 


i 
+ | 
| It is i. ult to conceive how any person who has at stake the least 


modicum of reputation for veracity, can invent and set forth, as a matter of 
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with changing men into fiends and blood-hounds! Our keepers 
are called to face but one man ata time, and that under eir- 
cumstances little calculated to excite a malevolent disposition on 
either side. Is it arrogant for its friends to claim that its peculiar 
tendency, in this respect, is beneficial! That it is less likely to 
stir up a tumult of violent passions, and to obstruet the healthful 
discharge of the mental and Dod iy funetions ? 

Then there is the prospect before the unhappy man when his 
term of imprisonment is drawing to a close—how does the in- 
fluence of the two systems appear fromthis point of view, and 
What bearing will it have oi the equanimity of his mind! 

His exit froma separate prison, like his entrance, is quiet and 
unobserved, He leaves a world which he has occupied almost 
alone, and goes out, (comparatively a stranger.) into the busy 
walks of lite. He has formed no acquaintances either by fea- 
tures or figure, with the scores and hundreds of convicts who 
have successively entered and left, during the period of his own 
imprisonment. ‘They might as well have entered and lett a 
prison in India, for all he knows of them, or they of him. ‘True, 
he will encounter severe temptations, but he will escape one of 
the severest of all—the taunts and threats of prison acquaint- 
ances.* Of these he has none. If he bends his steps towards 


the seene of his former wuilt., his long absence and strict seclu- 





fact, a story so ult rly vold of truth, or even the semblance oft it. as the 
story which Dickens gave of his visit to the Mastern Penitentiary. One 
would think his narrative Was too inefiably silly to obtain credit among sober- 
minded men. The only thing in connexion with it, (and that is more sur- 
prising than the story itself}) is, that curreney and seeming credit should be 
even to it, by appending it to the report of the (Boston) Vrison-Discipline 
Society. If the subject could be fairly presented to that body, it would be 
doing tmjustice to the highly respectable gentlemen who compose the So- 
ciety to doubt for a moment that they would deeply regret. its connexion 
with one of their reports, and promptly direct the omission of it in any fu- 
ture circulation. 

* The late warden of the Eastern Penitentiary once remarked to the 
writer of this article, that ina square of twenty rods, on the wharves of 
Philadelphia, he once saw and recognised three men, who were convicts in 
the Eastern Penitentiary at one and the same time. "They all saw and re. 


coonised hin, but were utter strangers to each other. ‘This is the necessa- 


ry result of the separate principle. 
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sion. even from his most intimate relatives and comrades, has 
done something to efface the memory of his infamy,and to break 
up the circle and shift the haunts of lis associates in crime. He 
is thus encouraged to attempt a new course of life and to seck, 
by industry and uprightness, to build up a new name. 

But how does the case stand with a convict under the Au- 
burn system, at the period of his discharge! Besides the new 
acquaintances which he forms, almost daily, during the period 
of his imprisonment, among those who are in the like condem- 
nation With himself,—there is a throng of visiters, male and 
female, voung and old, gentle and simple, before whose idle 
gaze he must pass in review from time to time; and if he is an 
object of much notoriety, a sketch of his history is given to the 
guests, as the menagerie-keeper takes his company round and 
vives the names and feats of the various inmates of the cages; 
and when the time of his release comes, what can he expect 
but to meet, wherever he goes or stays, some one who will re- 
ecoonize him as a “g@aol-bird!/” And what is the effect of this, 
but to surround him with violent temptations—to awaken anew 
the propensity to crime, and to neutralize every motive to vir- 
tue that may * accidentally” have found a place in his heart! 
Will such a prospect of his future position in society be likely 
to tranquilize his mind, and sustain his spirits upon the eve of 
his discharge; or will it not rather lead him to launch into new 
and lower depths of cult and Infamy ! 

Here then we pause:—though we are strongly tempted to 
complete our design at the commencement of this article, and 
show the relative tendency of the modes of moral and religious 
instruction Which the two systems allow, and in which we 
think the separate principle will be seen to have great advan- 
tages. But we must leave this and other topies, (of equal im- 
portance In their place) for future discussion. 

It the points we have cursorily examined have been made 
out with sutlicient clearness to show that the separate syste 
is by no means what its opponents have represented it to be: 


but that, on the contrary, it has some very healthful tendencies 





Several hundred dollars appear to the credit of SOME of these prisOls 


‘“ ’ 
In the suape of tees, from those who have been adimitted to see the show. 
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which the other svstem cannot, in the nature of things, possess, 
our present purpose will be answered. A future opportunity 
will be embraced, to present the posit/ve advantages of separa- 
tion ina still stronger light. In the mean time, we trust the 
New York Society will * diligently inquire, and true present- 
ment make of all such matters and things” as shall come to their 
knowledge on this subject, without fear, favour, aflection, or 
hope of any reward, except that which springs from a conse i- 


ousness of serving the cause of humanity and the public good. 





Arr. V.—Prison Rerorm in Irary. 


Deeli Instituti de publica carita ed istruzione primaria e delle prigionr 
in Roma. Libri tre de D. C. L. Moricnint, Prelato Romano. Romi 
1842, 2 vols. Svo. 

Of the lastitutions of publie charity and primary instruction and of the 
Prisons in the Cily of Rome. dn three books, by D.C. LL. Morreuint, 
ad Roman prelate. 


Relazione a NS. M. (of Sardinia) sulla situazione degle istitutt di carita 
edi beneficenza, Turin, Is41. 

A Report to his Majesty the King of Nardinia, upon the condition of va- 
rious tustitiviious of charity and benevolence. 


Tre dissertazione lette al? Accademia Eeonomico Agraria det Georgofile 
di Firenze dal Marchesi, Canto Torrigciano.—Nul diritto de punire 
applicato come mezzo de repre ssrone edi correzione. Firenze. Is 41. 

Three dissertations read tothe Reonomico-agricultural Academy of Georaee- 
file at Florence, by the Marquis Cuaries TorRIiGiant, upon the law of 
punishment as a means of repression and correction. 


Questiont teieniche concernenti at nuovt sisteme penttenziart’ indirizattt 
alla seziane di medicina del terzo coneresso Italiano det NSignort Muev- 
TERMALER, Roncnivecnyt ed Previrre  Firenzé. Ist. 

Questions of health touching the new penitentiary system, addressed to the 
Medical section of the third Ttalian Congress of the Learned, by Myv- 
TERMAIER, Roncuivecut and Prererrt. 


In 1655, the attention of the public in Italy was earnestly 
called to the subject of prison reform by Seanaroli of Modena, 
anarchbishop,ina work entitled De Fisitatione Carceratorum.” 
There existed, previously, many humane associations having 
that and similar objects in view. Evenas early as 1431, Pope 


Mugenius TV. had, by speeial regulation, made it the duty of 


an oflicer of the courts of law, and a superintendent of the 
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poor, to visit the prisons twice a month, to-examine into the 
condition of the prisoners, hear their complaints and remedy 
their grievances. They were even authorized to abridge the 
term of imprisonment, When, in their opinion, circumstances 
justified it, In 1519, Julius de Moeadteis, afterward Pope Cle- 
ment VII. founded the * Archi-confrat rita de S. Girolanoy’ 
which exists to this day. The members of the association 
visit the prisons and it is their professed object to ameliorate 
the physical condition of the prisoners. 

In nearly all the towns of Italy similar institutions exist. 
The people were thus prepared to appreciate the Penitentiary 
Svstem of the United States. Very soon afier the discussions 
Which arose upon our systems, men of high standing in various 


parts of Italy exhibited a great interest in the subject. Among 


these were Count Petitth de Roreto., at Turm. Counsellor of 


State: Morichini, at Rome: Volpicella, at Naples, and Ron- 
chivechi, at Florence. The first of these gentlemen brought 
the subject: before an assembly of savans in September, 1841, 
at Florence. "The subject was then referred to Petitti, Ronchi- 
vechi and Mettermaier, who reported for discussion nine ques- 
tions, chiefly in relation to the health of prisoners in solitary 
confinement. "The discussien took place in the medical section 
and in presence of the Grand Duke and four hundred of the 
associates. Physicians and others of Florence, Verona, Parma, 
Corfu, Geneva, ‘Turin, Genoa, and Padua participated in this 
debate, which was protracted and of high interest. During 
this memorable discussion, no one avowed himself a defender 
of the Pennsylvania System in its full rigour. The prevailing 
Impression of this couvention Was, that if carried out, it must 
be prejudicial both to mind and body. 

‘The importance of the subject was however appreciated, and 
the want of further information very greatly felt. A cominittee, 
consisting of Count Petitth and Signiors Seopole and Naleri, 
Wis appointed to examine the subject aud report at the next 
meeting to be held in September, 1842, in’ Padua. Fortu- 
nately, at the subsequent discussions there appeared a gentie- 


Pada well qualified to Correct e@rroneass pressions, the Mur- 


quis Porrigian) who had recently visited the United States. 


and had specially examined the penitentiary at Philadelphia. 
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We may well suppose that his strong testimony gave a new 
turn to the discussion and changed the views whieh had been 
received from partial and prejudiced sources. 

The congress re-assembled aecorvdinge to appointment, at 
Padua, and the report of the commission was introduced for 
discussion, September 23.0 Much debate ensued, chietly touch- 
ing the real points at issue—and they were agreed to be, 1. 


ry y . cy? 4 . sh 4 : . . . 
The comparative effects of silent and separate discipline on the 





health, mental and physical, and on the moral condition of the 
convict—2. Of the points of temperature and ventilation: and 
38. Of the opportunities aflorded by each for exercise of body and 
mind. [tis obvious that the first includes the whole three, and the 
discussion that ensued, resulted in an unequivoeal declaration, 
that the separate system does not tend to produce insanity. The 
pecuhar features of the Auburn discipline were then discussed 
and on the question, upon the evidence before them, whether it 
was justly lable to the reproach of cruelty, the vote was as six 
in the atlirmative to one in the negative. The veneral bearing ot 
the whole proceedings was hignly favourable of the separate 
system. A new commission of six was then appointed to re- 
port further at a fifth congress, to be held at Lucca. We do 
not place great reliance on these incipient inquiries and de- 
cisions, but we look with much interest for the final action of 
[European governments after so much investigation and such 
full discussion. 

The King of Sardinia, after appointing a commissioner to 
examine the prisons of Great Britain, France, Germany, Swit- 
zerland; and another to examine those of Italy, and hearing 
thei reports and after oflering a premium of 5000 frances for 
the best model of a prison, has adopted the silent system, as 
modified and improved, at Geneva. ‘Two great prisons were 
immediately commenced in Nardinia, the one at Alexandria 
for adult criminals, and the other near Turin, for the younger 
class of the condemned. The plan for the buildings to which 
the premium was awarded, was that of H. Labrouste, a young 
French architect. 

In Tuscany, a large proportion of those taking an interest in 
the prison-reforim, were at first opposed to the Pennsylvania 


system. Among those in its favour, most conspicuous, was the 


Marguis Torrigianl, to whose testimony in the congress we have 
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just referred, who, on his return from the United States, deliver- 
ed Jectures in favour of the Pennsylvania system. The govern- 
ment taking hold of the subject, changed the old convent of 
Murate into a prison; and its cells are said to be the finest of 
any prison in Italy. But the isolation is only complete at night. 
In Sardinia, Tuscany, and in the Roman States, great crimi- 
nals are still sent to the gallevs, where there is no hope of re- 
form, where all decency is extinguished, and whence come the 
most formidable enemies of social order. 

In the States of the Church, there are some elements which 
tend to the improvement of their prison discipline, but the gov- 
ernment has not really adopted any penitentiary system. In 
1703, Pope Clement XI. founded an establishment, called Sé. 
Michacl, for young criminals, with separate cells, but without 
enforcing separation except at night. He placed on the door 
this inscription, “ SILENCE; it is not enough to repress the wick- 
ed by punishment, it is necessary to make them honest by good 
treatment.” The labour was in common during the day, with 
silence and under severe surveillance. Cleanliness and good 
order reign in this establishment. It was enlarged in 1783 by 
Pope Clement NIL by addition of apartments for females, 
managed on the same plan. The whole subject has engaged 
the attention of many of her most enlightened men, among 
whom is Morichini, author of the work at the head of this ar- 
ticle, upon the charitable institutions and primary instruction 
at Rome. 

Nothing has been done in the Lombard-Venitian Kingdom, 
in the way of introducing the penitentiary system, but the sub- 
ject is much discussed, and Baleriof Brescia, has been deputed 
to prepare plans and projects. In 1758, at Milan, a project 
was started for a vast alms-house to Contain 5000 persons, and 
in the same building, a House of Correction. The last part of 
the plan was carried into effect in 1760. It still exists and 
includes 140 cells. The discipline is labour in common in 
the day, with silence and isolation at night. It was a prac- 
tice formerly at Milan to sell to the Republic of Venice, as 
galley-slaves, criminals of high grade, but after the House 
of Correction was established this was abandoned, and solitary 


confinement resorted to; estimating one day of complete isola- 


tion as equal to two of any other privation of liberty. 
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Among those who have devoted much attention to this sub- 
ject in Milan, is Charles Cattaneo, who published (1S41,) in the 
Polytechnic, & magazine of which he was editor, an claborate 
article on the Reform of Prisons. Ife reviews the whole sub- 
ject, examines the Bnelish and American systems, and pro- 
nounces in favour of entire isolation. Ile also invokes the aid of 
the charitable in faveur of the liberated criminals. 

It is now some time since ‘Torrigiani published the lectures 
read by him in Florence, under the title of “ ‘Three dissertations 
read to the Mconomico-agricultural Academy, Georgotile, ot 
Florence, upon the law of punishment applied as a means of 
repression and correctien.” Ife strongly commends the Penn- 
sylvania system, which he has studied upon the spot, but sug- 
gests a few modifications, chiefly in reference to the discipline 
and mode of teaching in the papal church. By the aid of an 
architect he gives plans and details for his modifications. 

What influence his testimony has had upon the Grand Duke, 
or his ministers, has not come to our notice. 

The report made by Ceribeer to the King of Sardinia, on the 
prisons of Italy, does not contain any very remarkable facts 
which are not referred to in this abstract. 

The information above given, is mainly derived trom a pub- 
lication of Mittermaier, professor ot law at Teidelberg, in 
Germany, who visited Italy in IS41, and was present at the 


discussion in Florence. 





ArT. Vi—Countly Prisons. 


“Our Institution cannot produce all the advantages of which it is suscep. 
tible, until the counry prisons are reformed by the same plan of separate 
confinement &c., which we pursue.”’-—Reporé of Kastern Penite ntlary, 
Is32, p. LL. 

* Many prisoners come to us under the influence of intemperate habits, if 
not ACQUIRED, at least strengthened in the country pRrison.”—Report of 
Kastern Penitentiary, U337, p. 6. 

“Before the Pennsylvania system can be said to be in full operation, each 
Country must have a prison to confine the aceused betore trial sepacate and 
alone.”"—Reportof Warden of Eastern Penitentiary, AO, p. 1, 


Tue paragraphs with which we introduce this subject, show 


very clearly what importance has been uniformly attached by 
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the friends and administrators of the separate system, to the 
introduction of the same principle into the connty prison, so far 
as it may be necessary to preserve the feature of separation 
from the beginning. There are, it is true, many classes of of- 
fenders and others confined in county prisons for short periods, 
for whom a rigid separation might not be so needful. We hold 
to the general principle, however, that every individual arrested 
for an unbailable offence, or committed for want of bail, should 
be kept separate and alone. If he is guilty, it will be the best 
condition in which he can be placed to excite him to reflection 
and penitence: and if he is innocent, it will be the best way to 
save him from being corrupted. But if county prisons should 
be unable to aflord separate cells for all classes of their inmates, 
they may at least furnish them for those, who, if convicted, 
would be sentenced to a prison on the separate plan. 

Some counties in Pennsylvania, and elsewhere, have erected 
very commodious and tasteful structures for separate confine- 
ment, and among them our attention has been particularly called 
to that recently erected in Dauphin county, at Harrisburg. 

This prison is constructed on Havinanp’s plan,* and was 
onened for the reception of convicts, April 18, 1812. The fol- 
lowing Is a general description of the arrangement of the va- 
rious apartments and appurtenances. 


The entrance is through a wrought-iron gate, into a paved 
vestibule 16 feet square; from this gene ral receiving-room and 
observatory, is the entrance to the kee per’s apartments on the 

rieht and left, and to the criminal ward by the centre door- 
way. From this position there is a view of each cell door, and 
the slightest sound emanating from the cells or corridor is 
heard at onee. The front building and wine walls are built of 
salmon-coloured free-stone, chisel-dressed. The front or ad- 
ministrative section, Is fitty feet square, and composed of tour 
rooms 16 by LS, in each story; separated by two stairways and 
a central vestibule, into two classes of apartinents; the divisions 
on the left ae bel Ing ng. proprii ated for the kee per ’s fi amily anid 
supermtendents, and the right side for stair-cases, y% ards, di ly- 
roots, dormitories, haths and other HeCCESalyY CONlVe nie hcees, 

The cell building is a two story parallelogram, AD feet wide 


A beantifal perspective view of the building has been prepared for the 


eouinaus e of our present number, froma drawing by Mr. Haviland. 
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by 98 feet long: connected with the entrance building by a 
covered way or corridor, sixteen feet wide, open to the root 
and lighted with skylights. There are twenty cells disposed 
on either side, openins into the corridor; the lower tier of cells 
are seven feet six inches wide, fifteen feet long and ten feet high 
to the crownot the arch. The upper cells are three fect shorter, 
but of the same width and heieht. The floors are covered 
with asphalt, laid on a solid wall of concrete two feet thiek.— 
They are warmed with hot water, by means of hermetically- 
seale d tubes, on Perkins’ plan. Mach pipe, instead of traversing 
, passes transverse ‘ly round the chamber into the 
corridor, before it enters the adjoining eell, which etlectually 
prevents communication between the prisoners, by this me dium, 
and at the same time warms the corridor. Cold air is abun- 
dantly introduced by access on the floor and escape in the ceil- 
ing, both being prov ided with registers to regulate the te mMpera- 
ture of the cell, at the pleasure of the prisoner. 

The Ce |] windows are made of One solid hox of ecast- iron 
with sp Inyed jambs and stationary glass, secured by massive sills 
anid iF 





inte Hs of stone, cut out of the solid rock. The ‘re are two 
doors to each cell, the inner one of close iron lattice-work and 
the outer of two inch oak plank, hung w " strong hinges and 
sccured with ap le and seeret bolts of a peculiarly sate but 
simple construction. Six of the ce lls are ft ed up with doors 
composed of a single sheet of be iler iron ! ot al) Ine h thic ‘k, 
and other extra securities. "The chamber through which the 
cold air enters, is so formed as to facilitate its ingress and pre- 
vent the egress of sound. 

The privy pipes, instead of traversing ACTOSS from eel] to eell, 
as constructed in former prisons crected by the same architect, 
are made with separate branches, each one descending to the 
main under the corridor, and provided with a stop-cock and 
trap to prevent the transmission of sound and the return of toul 
air. Mach cell is provided with the hydrant water and cocks, 
one for drinking and washing and the other for privy use. ‘The 

‘ell is otherwise fitted up with a bedstead, shelf, and other con- 
venlences,. 

The external walls are constructed of lime-stone—the par- 
titions of brick, and the ceilings and floors of arched masonry. 
The window and the door jambs are : cast-iron in solid boxes. 

The drainage of this building is as pertect and worthy of 
notice as any other feature. A cast-iron main extends the whole 
lenoth of the building to the street; from thence it is led by a 
brick eulvert to the viver. The rain water, baths, laundry, 
kitchen and cells Are ellectually drained by pipes leading Into 
the sewer. 


Figs ‘vy necessary convenience has been provided tor the keep- 
‘to carry onthe supervision and vovernment of the jai. Such 


“Soe. i, 
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as cooking, washing, warming, ventilating, bathing with warm 


=>? 


and cold water, and other apparatus. 

We should be doing reprehensible injustice to Joun TTaviranp 
Esq., the Architect of the Dauphin County Prison, if, in connex- 
ion with this article, we should fail to allude to his indefatiga- 
ble and singularly successtul eflorts to perfect the construction 
of our prisons. For we must always remember, that however 
wise and humane may be the system of discipline, the suc- 
cess of its administration depends very much on the science and 
judgment of the architect. Mr. Haviranp planned the ast- 
ern Penitentiary; and though he has introduced many impor- 
tant improvements into the internal arrangement and economy 
of prisons, in the intervening period of fifteen or twenty years, 
still that structure has ever been, and will continue to be regard- 
ed as an enduring monument of his taste and skill and sound 
judgment as an architect. We hope, at some future time, to be 
furnished with a sketch of the history of prison-architecture in 
our own and other countries; and we are quite sure that Mr. 
HT. will be found to have contributed very largely to its most 
important and valuable improvements. 

It is not, perhaps, worth our while to complain of it, but we 
are quite disposed to be a little frettul, when we sce the results 
of American enterprise and ingenuity claimed as original by 
Europeans. Ina rivalry so honourable as that which secks the 
highest interests of humanity, we can afford to be very gener- 
ous to each other; and nothing can be more inappropriate to 
such competition than any narrow jealousics. But, no con- 
siderations can compensate for an unjust deed; and when 
we read of some new European prison, almost to a joint on 
the Pennsylvania plan, yet, because, forsooth, some trivial 
modification, (peradventure, an improvement,) has been intro- 
duced abroad, find at the close of the description the exulting 
inquiry—* lst-ce que ceci est une copie du plan de M. Iavi- 
LAND !”’—followed by a capital NON !’*—we hardly find it in 


our hearts to frame an apology for such disingenuousness. 





* «Le pénitencier de Philadelphie est, ainsi que nous avons vu pp. 43, con- 
strat sur un plan rayonnant. La pexséy ev VEXCCUTION EN APPARTIEN- 
nenT a M. Tlavinann, Esq., architecte non moins versé dans la science pra- 
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There are many improvements suggested by experience, or 
discovered by the sagacity and research of scientific and prac- 
tical men, which, in their aggregate, become very important ; 
but we are to remember that when our Mastern Penitentiary 
was erected, there was no light from previous experiments. 
We could profit neither by the success or tailure of others.— 
We broke ground: and to the Architect as well as to the Com- 


missioners, Inspectors and others who were econeerned in the 


original construction of that noble editiee, the triends of human- 


ity owea heavy debt of gratitude, which we are sure our Liuro- 


pean friends will help us to pay, since they partake so largely of 
the obligation. 

Before closing this article, we bee to introduce to our read- 
ers a section or two of the interior of a county prison, on the 
latest principles of construction adopted by Mr. Haviland. 


Description of Haviland’s Model County Prison. 
GROUND FLOOR. 


The plan of this building covers an area of 3,350 square 
yards, and contains, on the zround floor, a keeper's office and 
Inspector’s room, B, 20 by 20 feet: a dining and sitting room 
for the keeper, A, of the same size: © the turnkey’s othee, 12 
by 14; Da stairway ascending and descending; Ii the wash- 
house, laundry, &c., 15 by 25 feet 6 inches: G a fumigating 
oven tor the prisoners’ clothes; F their bath-room; [reception 
cell: J the kitchen, 15 by 25 feet 6 inches; with a bread-oven, 
L, and a pantry, K, 7 feet 6 inches, by 10 feet: M- turnkey’s 
room: a, a the oflicer’s water closets: b, sinks. <All the cells 
are 7 feet 6 inches, by 15 feet, 10 feet high in the clear: and 
all those on the ground floor have an exercising yard attached, 
8 feet wide, by 20 feet long in the clear, beg inelosed on one 
side by the cell building, on two other sides by a wall S feet 
high, and on the fourth by an open iron railing, atlording a 
view of the grass plots. The whole of the cell-buildings and 
exercising vards are surrounded by a vegetable garden, 25 feet 
wide. The hall is 16 feet in diameter, and the vestibule 8 by 16. 


tiqne de son art, que dans l'étude approfondie des divers systemes péniten- 


tlaires. 
“<M, Blouet a-t-il copié le phan pe M. Tlavinranp! Non.’ 
*(Ceque les deux plans ont de commun consiste dans la disposition générale 


des batiments cellulatres en ailesrayonnantes aboutissant a un observa’ otre 
central, et dans la disposition particuliere des cellules individuelles’— 
Revue Penitentiaire. Lre. Année, 2e. Livraison. pp. 293. 
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UPPER FLOOR. 


rT. t ! ’ 1) > } . 
The upper floor contains B. BoB echaimbers for t 
i 


&e.: (° stairway descending : '. 7 observate rv. iO Teel in dinime- 
eter; D, D turnkeys’ rooms: FE. 1 store-rooms: FP. G women’s 
reception cel] anid hath POO i] hnatron’s POON 2 Ged caller 
of observation: h, h, bh, D wateh towers for the otlicers when 
the prisoners are in the exercising yards: c, ¢ closets; d stairs 


to beltry. , 


Ant. VIil—Hospitals or Asylums for the Insane Poor. 


rT Be ; iy . e 
Cue earliest and most eieient excitement to some move- 


ment in behalf of the insane poor, originated in the discovery 
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“The accommodations for the insane in the county poor-house consist of 
a single room, in which the furious and violent are confined, male and female 
in the same apartment, separated only by the length and restraint of their 
chains. Their hands be ‘ing at liberty, they tre “quently strip themselves of 
all covering. The condition of these furio us and violent maniacs, eontined 
in the same room, destitute of all comforts, and with every thine around 
aleulated to a deotawats the ae ness, Is de Or id if and an plorable in the 
| extreme.” 


Of another county, after a full and fair examination of their 


= . 


condition, the grand jury say :— 


“These unfortunate individuals (the insane) are now placed in confined, 
damp, and lly -ventilated apartments on the oround- Hoor, rescinbline more 
| i the cells of a prison, than any thing else. When permitted to take exercise 

and recreation in the open air, they are loaded like convicts with hobbles, 
and chains, and exposed in summer to the hot sun without the protection of 


a single shady tree. In this situation they associate in the same yard with 








c the other paupers, who, though more rational, unfeeling y provoke them 
with jeers and seofis, and thus agvoravate the violence of their disease, 
’ Under these circumstances the grand jury ce if adie to render 
them such medical and moral assistance, as their peculiar ate seuses require, 
and which are curable only, by a proper somnbiae tian of physical, medical 
and moral treatment.” “ Distressine, as it is to the feelings of ‘humanity, it 
is notwithstanding true, that this elass of pationts, which call loudest tor our 
sympathy and our ald, and whose disease, we are informed, requires the 
nicest and most exact kind of treatment, are here placed im a_ situation 
Wholly unfit for the suecesstul treatment of any disease, and partic ularly for 
that of msanity. These unfortunate beings are deprived of even the ordi- 
nary comforts of the pauper, and their derangement instead of being cured, 
becomes confirmed.” 
“Tn the poor-house of another county, were found eight sufferers, whose 
average term of insanity is nineteen years, one of them eighty-nine years of 
; ave, has been bereaved of reason forty years, and another of sixty -four has 
y been in the like condition thirty-four years.” 


“Wile decided tes tin lony Is give hi re te good keeping and kind treat- 
ment of paupers generally, ‘the poor lunaties are found with the feet chained 
together, or chained by the body to iron weights, logs of wood or to the 
trunks of trees, or what is more common, under ground, without leht or 
ventilation, and breathing an air loaded with i stench.” 

si Several other like Cases are deseribed—and all ft hese we are told "are 
shut up, under bolts and bars, neglected and almost forgotten, with no 

. friendly voice to break the silence of their solitude, and presented one and 


all, the same revolting picture of suffering.’ i 


our personal knowledge long since the report, from which we 


have been quoting, was made and which only confirm the 


We add to the above, two cases which have come within 


previous testimony. 


A young man in Bucks county was confined in the mad apartment of a 
: poor-house. Tle was seized with the small-pox. This so alarmed the in- 
mates and guardians of the house, that they favoured his escape. He has- 
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tened to his home. Tfis appearance threw the neighbourhood into a perfect 
consternation, and al] avowed him. le found a resting-place, at fast, with 


: ‘ ;: | & ‘ - ] a m 
a relation, Ina poor miserable house, where he soon after died trom sheer 


neglect. What eri Ity of savage or pagan can exceed this! The other 
case is that of a young man, a school-mate of our informant, who Is, and has 
been for four and a half years, eontined in chains in his father’s house, not- 
withstanding lis derangement is of the mildest form, and by no means re- 
quiring restraint. Both these unhappy eases, and many scores like them, 
would have been provided for at onee inan insane hospital; and lite would 
have been preserved, reason restored, families blessed, and the community be 
decidedly the gainers. 


One would suppose that to reveal the existence of such forms 
and degrees of sufiering would be to ensure every effort for its 
alleviation; yet within the limits of the humane, powerful and 
wealthy State of Pennsylvania, scores of wretched maniacs are 
found in just such a condition as we have described, who are 
dependent on public charity, and for whose relict, no adequate 
provision will be made, but at public expense. 

Months, if not years of laborious effort, and large sums of 
money, contributed from private purses, were once expended 
in presenting this subject in its just relations to the people anid 
their representatives—and the effort was so far successtul, that 
all needful legislation was obtained. But the interests of hu- 
manity were sacrificed to the attamment of some subordinate 
(if not selfish) end, and the noble measure was defeated. The 
natural effect of this was to dishearten the triends of the 4 


| 
ject, and this, with sundry collateral considerations, induced 


WVOe- 


them to postpone for a season, the turther prosecution of it. 


The reasons for renewing their efforts, with still more ardour, 
have not lost strength by the delay, but on the coutrary, have 
derived new force from the enlarged success and increasing 
number of such institutions in other ‘States. 


» y . » « ‘ r\ ] 4 ] : 
Reteren Gc has been made to the i: 
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11 ike 
sane poor in gaols and alias-houses, but we desire to impress 
more deeply Upon the minds of our readers, the distinet taet 
that for want of a suitable State asvlum, the insane are often- 
times most cruelly and unjustly subjected to the severity and 
Liat ee 

harshness of prison diseipline. 

A late presentment of a grand jury of the county of Phila- 
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delphia, contaimed the statement, that at icast, T'.VENTY-SEVEN 
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of an asylum for the 
us to state an opinion 


n, we cCneeriullyvy exX- 


sand humanity would 


ful embarrassments to 
Insanity fully sustained 


ittal is on that vround 


as the petitioners con- 





and the courts were 

authorized to commit to 1t perso acquitted OF Crimes upon the plea ol 
List LILY. 

This statement was signed by Judges Kine, Ras id 
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JONES, then Judges of the tJuarter sessions: and Juda S opp. 


Bouvier and Conran, then Judges of the Criminal Court, and also 
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to society which is involved in the 


le deranged person, is not to be estima- 


ted by gold and silver. ‘The insane convicts in our peniten- 


tiaries and caols, and who are there, merely beeause no pro- 





vision is made by the Commonwealth for their reception and 
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O5 
and they may prove the instruments of deep and irreparable in- 
jury to private and public wellare.* 

If it were a question whether there is a suilicient number of 
Insane paupers In the State to iustify the CXPense of suitable 
nublic provision for their relief: ar whether the vrovisio he 
public provision for their relief; or whether the provision, when 
made, would be the means of restoring to reason and to all the 


blessings an 


ay ” i | 
responsibilities of social life, nine-tenths of those 

. . a, ey - a ae 
who should seasonably partake Ol tti—wWwe rmiaht be ICSS dispos- 


* 4 4 ‘ sqex 4 4 * és ms ie " yy \re + ) 
ed to wonder at the spirit of dilatoriness which prevails. But 
| 
. 445 | ] ] ‘ f cv es ‘ b. ‘ , ‘7 1 M + y ‘Tf « 
the truth « n both these Pos has peen so conelusiveiy estab- 


} 


lished, that no intelligent man would thn 
We have not thought it necessary to spread upon our pages the 
Wass of facts which Were So iIndustriously eollected and Ycn- 
erally made known, during the pendency of the late measures 
to secure the establishment of a State Asylum tor Pennsylvania. 
The object of the present notice is merely to recall public at- 
tention to it, as a subject demanding the prompt and liberal 
action of the legislature, and the claims of which are sustained 
by every possible consideration of humanity and true cconomy. 
We may hope also, to stimulate those who hold the public purse- 
strings to early and liberal action, if we subjoin a list of the 
asylums already established, kindly contributed for our pages 
by the superintendent of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the In- 
sane, which, though on a private foundation, is itself an admi- 
rable model of an asylum in construction, economy and mode 


of treatment. 


INSTITUTIONS FOR THE INSANE IN THE UNITED STATES. 


i 
| 


United States, is amon: 


j 


As the subject of proper provision for the insane poor in the 
2 the prominent ones likely to be dis- 
cussed in this journal—a brief notice of the existing institutions 
for the Insane, may prove interesting to its readers and will 
serve tor future reference. 


Some provision for the insane has been made in the follow- 





We searcely need to remind our readers of the melanchely fate of Mr. 


1) 


Lincotn, warden of the Charlestown Prison, who fell a victim to the fury 

of one who was acquitted of guilt on the ground of insanity ; nor to the late 

tragical occurrence in the Mastern Penitentiary, in which the life of a sub- 

ordinate but valuable offeer was taken, by one who liad been regarded as 
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WysaAhe from the gay ¢ His aamilssion. 
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ing States, viz:—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, South ¢ Carolina, Georgia, Louisiana, Te mnnessee, Ken- 
tucky and Ohio; and several of these have established ethcient 
State institutions where the insane poor are well treated, and 
every opp: yrtunity av en to promote their restoration. Jn othe rs, 
as ae be note “din the sub yyoined list. although an iple provision 
has been made for the rich, and for a small portion of the poor, 
bv the efforts of individuals, the States, as such, have done no- 
thing towards the proper accommodation of their insane poor. 

Matne.—.Vaine Insane Hospital at Augusta, opened 1840, 
under the charge of Dr. Ray; has about seve 
State institution. 





[It appears from the late Executive message that the expenses 
of the establishment the last year have been met by its income, 
except the salaries of the officers. 

They have lately succeeded in supplying the institution with 
an abundance of excellent water. 

The number of patients at the date of the last report was 
sixty-eight; of whom forty-five are males and twenty-three 
females. The greatest number at any time during the preceding 
year was seventy-two, the least number fifty-eight, average 
number sixty-five—whole number admitted during the year, 
eighty-two; discharged, seventy; recovered, thirty-one; im- 
proved, twenty-seven; not improved, seventeen; ied, four. 
The institution has accommodations for one hundred and eight 


pat ients.—Lp. | 


New Hampsnire.— Vew Hampshire . Isylum for the Insane at 
Concord, under the care of Dr. Chandler. Ope ned 1842; has 
about seventy patients. A State institution. 


Vermont.—Vermont Asylum for the Insane at Brattleboro’, 
under the care of Dr. Rockwell. Opened 18387; has about one 
hundred and sixty patients. A State institution. 


[A late act appropriates the annual sum of $8000, of which 
each town is to have a share according to its number of insane 
in the asylum, at the rate of eight cents a mile travel to the asy- 
lum, and one dollar and fifty cents a week for board, &c.—Ep.] 

Massacnusrerts.—State Lunatic Hospital at Worcester, under 


the care of Dr. Woodward. Opened 1833; has two hundred 
and fifty-five patients. A State institution. 
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McLean Asylum for the insane at Somerville, near Boston, 
under the care of Dr. sell. Opened in 1818: has one hundred 
and thirty-four patients.—It is a branch of the Massachusetts 
Gene Ts i Ho SP it: ul. “A b enevolen' — 

Boston Lunatic Hospi fa/, under the — of Dr. Stedman. 
Opened 1839; has one es and eight patients.” For the 


insane poor of the city of Boston. 


There is a small x Ba institution at Pepperell, under the 
care of Dr. Cutter. Number of patients not asehis n. 


Connecticut.— The Retreat for the Insane at Hartford, under 
the care of Dr. Butler. Opene d 1824; number of patients 
ninety. A benevolent corporation, but now patronised by the 


State, and, as we learn, is about to receive the insane poor of 
Connecticut. 


New Yorx.—Bloommngdale Asylum, near New York, under 
the care of Dr. Earle. Opened 1821; had one hundred and 
three patients December, 1844. A branch of the New York 
Hospital—a benevolent cory oration. 

New York C ly Lunatic Hospital on Blackwell's Island, under 
the care of Dr. Brown. Opene d 1838: has about three hun- 
dred and fifty patients; for the insane poor of the city of New 
York. 

State Lunatic Asylum at Utica, under the care of Dr. Brig- 
ham. Opened 1843; has about two hundred and fifty patients, 
and is being much enlarged. A State institution. 


[We learn from the late Executive message to the legisla- 
ture of New York, that there were in this asylum at the com- 
mencement of the last year, one hundred and ninety-six patients, 
and there were received into it during the year two hundred 
and seventy-five, making the whole number of cases within the 
year four hundred and seventy-one. Of this number one hun- 
dred and thirty-two were discharged cured, forty-seven im- 
proved, sixteen not improved and sixteen died, leaving two 
hundred and sixty patients in the institution at the close of the 
year. Of this number one hundred and thirty-one were males 
and one hundred and twenty-nine females, and patients were 
included from forty-nine of the fifty-nine organized counties of 
the State. : 

The patients remaining at the close of the year, filled the 
asylum, and indeed crowded it; but all poor patients chargea- 
ble to the towns and counties had been received, and there 


were a number in addition supported by their friends, or from 
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their own means. The price of board during the year was 
reduced from two dollars and fifiy cents to two dollars per 
week, and yet the income of the institution was expected to 
equal the expenses, so as to call for no new appropriations for 
its general support.—Ep. ] 


Hudson uunatic Asylum at TWudson, New York, under the 
care of Drs. S. and G. H. White. Opened 1830; has about 
thirty patients. A private institution. 
Murray Hill Asylum, near New York, under the care of Dr. 
Macdonald. Opened 1838; has about fifteen patients. A pri- 
vate institution. 


Pennsytvanta.—The Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, 
near Philadelphia, is a branch of the Pennsylvania Hospital ; 
under the care of Dr. Kirkbride. Opened 1841; has one hun- 
dred and sixty patients. A new building, erected by a benevo- 
lent corporation, which had received insane patients in its old 
structure since 1752—being the oldest institution for the insane 
in the country. 

Friends’ Asyhim, for the Insane, near Frankford. Dr. I:vans, 
attending physici ian. Opened 1817; has about fifty patients. 
A benevolent ¢ orpora ition. 


The Philade Tphi ia lms-house has nearly two hundred and fifty 
patients in its Insane department. It has, however, no physi- 
cian specially attached to it, being under the care of the dif- 
ferent medic al officers of the institution. 


[Not a little attention has lately been given to the state of the 
insane in this institution. ‘That it is far from what it should be, is 
admitted on all hands; but it is not so easy to determine upon 
the best mode of bettering their condition. 

If the estimate is correct, which gives the county of Phila- 
delphia an average of two hundred and thirty insane paupers, 
it cannot admit of a doubt, that a county asylum should be 
erected as soon as practicable. Whether the county grounds 
connected with the Blockley Alms-house are sufliciently spa- 


cious, or suitable in other particulars for the site, we have no 
means of judging. That there is not and cannot be, in the pre- 
sent arrangements of the insane ward of the alms-house, any 
proper provision for the comfort or restoration of its inmates 
is quite clear. We have particular reference to treatment, 
(medical and physical) srounds for exercise, labour and recre- 
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ation, and means of classification. We do not, in these re- 
marks, imply any doubt that such means of alleviation and 
cure, as are available, are faithfully used by the guardians and 
oflicers of the house.—LHp.] 


Manyianp.— Maryland Insane Hospital at Baltimore, under 
the eare of [)r. Fisher. O) ene (| S] pec ially for the | jnsahe 1834; 
has about eighty patients. 

Mount Ho) 0 rise tution for the Insane, under the care of the 
‘“Nisters of f ‘haritv” at Ralti imore. Dr. Stokes, attending phy- 
sician; has ionic patients; opened 1844. 


VIRGINIA. — astern Asylum of Virginia at Williamsburg, un- 
der the care of Dr. Galt. Ope ‘ned 1778; has one hundred and 
nine patients. A State ins tation: 

We stern Asylum of Virginia, at Staunton, under the care of 
Dr. Stribling. Ope ned 1828; has one hundred and twenty 
patients. A State faptitichings. 


Soutn Carorina.—South Carolina Asylum at Columbia, under 
the care of Dr. Trezevart. Reported to contain near one hun- 
dred patients. Opened 1822. <A State institution. 


Onto.—Ohio Lunatic Asylum at Columbus, under the care of 
Dr. Awl. Ope ned 1839; has about one hundred and_ fifty 
patients. A State insti itrition. 


Kentucky.—Aentuchy Lunatic Asylum at Lexington, under 
the care of Dr. Allen. Opened 1824; has one hundred and 
fifty patients. A State institution. 

Tennessern.— Tennessee Lunatic Asylum at Nashville, opened 

. . . ad . . l 
1838; has no resident physician; number of patients, twenty- 
nine. A State institution. 

Grorcia.—A State institution at Milledgeville. 

Louistana.—A_ portion of the Charity Hospital at New Or- 
leans is fitted up for the reception of the insane. 

The above list is believed to contain all, or nearly all the 
institutions for the insane, public or private, now ex xisting in the 


United States. The neglect of a few to publish reports, renders 
it difficult to arrive at the present condition with certainty. 


[It will give us pleasure to supply any omissions, or correct 
any errors_which may have occurred in the preceding state- 
ments. And we particularly request as full and complete par- 
ticulars of the above, and other institutions of like character, 
as their officers or friends may be willing to furnish.—-Ep. ] 
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Si Art. VIil.—Vermont and Ohio Asylums for the Insane. 
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We shall be careful to apprise our readers, from time to 


time, of the state and progress of all the public asylums for 
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distribute our notices, however, through successive numbers, 


isk in such order and to such an extent, as convenience may 
ei allow. 

He We begin with the border State of Vermont, and are happy 
He to give so favourable an account of its benevolent and success- 
a ful efforts. 

i During the eighth year of its history, 232 patients were 
a under treatment—96 were admitted, 74 discharged, and 158 
og remained. During the whole term of eight years, 631 patients 
‘e have been admitted, 473 discharged, and 153 remain. Of the 
he 


631 admitted patients, 281 have recovered, or more than 44 | 
per cent.; 39 have died or about 6 per cent. The patients | 
were received from ten diflerent States, lowa Territory, the 
Canadas and Bermuda. | 
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iS The report states: 


“That of the discharged who had been insane not exceeding six months, 
®9 per cent. have recovered; while of those whose insanity had been of 
longer duration, the proportion of the restored has been but 34 per cent., 








ibe showing, (says the Governor in his message to the legislature,) what 

rue should be universally known, the great importance of early efforts to secure 

he 3) for the insane the benefits of the institution. The reports show that invet- 

Rt erate cases, supposed to be beyond the reach of perfect cure, may be very 

ie greatly ameliorated. Several touching examples of these are given in the 

af es report of the Trustees, in which persons have, after a derangement of from 
ii rs twelve to sixty years, been taken, in conditions of horrid wretchedness, 

a from cages and cells, their chains knocked off, and within a few weeks 

a: J from their entrance into the Asylum, have been persuaded to enjoy the lux- 
aii ury of comfortable beds, and with safety admitted to receive their food with | 
H Sie. knives and forks at a common table.” > 
hae ; 
i 
‘ oy We cannot but connect with this another extract from the 

ieee . : ‘ ; a 

‘ee message, in which the duty of suitable public provision for 

F this class of sufferers is urged with commendable earnestness. 
rag 

Ai i “There is no conceivable claim upon Christian charity so strong as that 


Which comes from those who are destitute alike of reason, and of appro- 
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priate means for its restoration. That claim, it is feared, will not be ade- 
quately met by towns chargeable with the support and maintenance of such 
poor—the furnishing them the means of restoration to mental soundness, or 
even of ameliorating their insanity in cases where 1} 
curable, constituting, under existing laws, no part of the legal duty of the 
towns. Whether, if such duty was imposed on them, it would result in 
securing the needed relief, or securing it as promptly and effectually as it 
should be, may perhaps adinit of a question. I submit whether further pro- 
vision should not be made by law, for securing the benefits of the asylum 
to all the insane poor within the State.” 


if is supposed to he in- 


“ty 
r 
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Gratifying evidences of improvement in accommodations 
and interior economy, in this asylum, are derived from the 
reports of the officers. The buildings have been so enlarged as 
to admit 60 additional patients. Two-hundred can now be re- 
ceived and classified with ease. A convenient edifice has also 
been erected, 100 feet by 82, for shops, store-rooms, &c. The 
expense of a residence at the asylum is but $2 per week, or $80 
by the year, and it is said, that at this low charge, the institu- 
tion has more than sustained itself. 

The library belonging to the asylum contains 500 volumes, 
and by exchanging “ The Asylum Journal,” (a periodical pre- 
pared and published by the inmates,) they receive more than 
200 newspapers from various parts of the Union. 

Some interesting cases are stated in the report of the Super- 
intendent, showing, in the first place, that the incurably insane 
nay, at a small expense, be made comfortable, happy and use- 
ful at an asylum, who require the severest restraint, and must 
be, after all, the occasion of constant anxiety and terror to their 
friends, if they remain at home. 

Secondly, that long-continued and seemingly inveterate cases 
of insanity, do sometimes yield to judicious hospital treatment, 
and hence no case should be despaired of, and none should be 
hastily abandoned because the signs of convalescence delay 
their appearance. 

Thirdly, that the earlier the disease is brought under hospi- 
tal treatment, the more probable, prompt, and permanent will 
be the relief. 

We subjoin two or three cases from the report of the Super- 
intendent, illustrating the first two points. The third is too 
obvious and well-established to need illustration. 
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“In September, 1810, a lady who had been insane seven years, and had 
apparently passed into a demented state, was brousht to this asylum. Her 
in nds did not expect her restoration, but supposed slic would be much more 
comfortable in an asylum than in any othe r place. During the first two 
years after her admission, our efforts seemed unavailing. ‘Ihe third year 
her improvement was-slow but gradual, and at the end of the third year, 
there were decided proofs of her convaiescence. 

“She remained with us until February, 1844, a term of three years and 
five months, and then returned to her family perfectly restored. There were 
seven or eight years of her insanity of which she now has no recollection. 
She continues well, and her mind has now all the ene rey and vigour which 
it possessed before she was Insane. Had she been removed from the asylum, 
as is too frequently the case, at the end of three, six, or twelve months, she 
would undoubtedly have remained insane for life. 

“We have in the Asylum an incurable case of a young man about thirty 
years of age, who has been insane for ten years. He had been under the 
care of different persons, who had made him as comfortable as could be ex- 
pected out of a public Asyium. ‘The last year r his mother took him home and 
had him chained to the floor, being the only situation in which it was safe 
for her to take care of him: and manifested for him all that sy mpathy which 
none but a mother feels, and bestowed upon him all that kind assiduity which 
none but’a mother would perform. But all her kindness, attention and sym- 
pathy was misconstrued by her unhappy son, and his condition was made 
more miserable than when taken care of by strangers. After remaining in 
this situation one year, he was 1 means and brought to this asylum, about 
four months ago. [rom the time of his admission, he has worn no article of 
restraint, has destroyed no property, has been at large in our halls, has as- 
sisted on the farm, has associated with the rest, and is now comfortable and 
happy.” 

“(One case was brought to us four and a half years ago, of a man who had 
been insane more than twelve years. During the four years previous to his 
admission he had not worn any article of clothing, and had been caged up in 
a cellar without feeling the influence of any fire. A nest of straw was his 
only bed and covering. He was soviolent that his kee ‘pers thought it neces- 

sary and applied an iron ring around his neck, which was riveted on, so that 
the ‘y could hold him when the y changed his bed of straw. In this miserable 
condition he was taken from the cell: ir, and dressed, and brought to the Ver- 
mont Asylum. The ring was immediately removed from his neck. He has 
worn clothing, has been furnished with a comfortable bed, and has come to 
the table and has used a knite and fork ever since he was firstadmitted. He 
has not destroyed three dollars’ worth of clothing, bed and bedding since he 
came to the asylum. He has been most of the time pleasantly and usefully 
employed about the institution.” 


The State Insane Asylum of Onto, is established at Columbus, 
a beautiful town on the Scioto River nearly in the centre of the 
State and upon the National Road. Our space will admit but a 
meagre notice of this large and flourishing asylum, occupying a 
spot, which but about thirty years ago was a compact forest ; 
now it is the abode of six or eight thousand active and intelli- 
gent people; the seat of justice and law for the State; and the 
site of a Penitentiary, Asylums for the Deaf and Dumb, for the 


Blind and for the Insane: and various other institutions of reli- 
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gion, learning and benevolence, which are the pride and orna- 
ment of any Commonwealth. But our present business is with 
the Insane Asylum. 

The number of patients received during the last year, is 
two hundred and sixteen, viz:—one hundred and_ sixteen 
males, and one hundred females; and the whole number dis- 
charged is seventy. Of these, forty were recovered, five im- 
proved, eighteen remained in a stationary condition and six 
died. The disbursements of the State during the last year, in the 
support of the Lunatic Asylum, amounted to $13,468 99, and the 
expenditure on the new addition te the buildings to $11,190 14. 
The receipts of the institution, during the year, amounted to 
$3,581 91. 

The per centage of recoveries on the old cases, 18.75; on 
the new cases, 89.47; showing the great importance of having 
insanc persons committed to the Asylum as soon as possible 
after the commencement of their insanity. Number now in 
the Asylum 79 males, 67 females. 

The whole number of patients admitted since the Asylum 
was opened, (six years since,) is 541, of whom 287 were males 
and 254 females. Whole number discharged in that time, 395; 
of whom 243 had recovered, 58 died, and the rest had improv- 
ed or were considered incurable. 

The supposed remote and exciting causes of the whole num- 
ber are various. Among them are the following: intemperance, 
39; ill health, 101; puerperal, 32; constitutional, 82; domestic 
trouble, 29; disappointed love, 8; religious of all kinds, 62; 
loss of property, 19; prosperity, 1. Physical causes, 289; 
moral causes, 221. In personal appearance, 312 had fair com- 
plexion, 229 dark complexion; 154 light hair, 887 dark hair ; 
333 light eyes, 208 dark eyes; 441 spare habit, 100 full habit. 
In occupation, 117 were farmers, the rest from all the learned 
professions and mechanical pursuits. 

We believe these circumstances are noticed in reports of in- 
sane asylums, rather as the materiauc trom which some plausi- 
ble theory may perhaps be formed when the stock is sufficiently 
large, than as particularly valuable in themselves. Few con- 


jectures can be more uncertain in their nature, than those which 
Vor. 1.—10 
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coneern the laws of the mind and the subtle influences under 
which they act. 

The completion of two new wings to the Asylum is near at 
hand, and when finished they will accommodate 200 more 
patients. The liberality of this provision is as creditable to 
the sound policy, as it is to the humanity of the State authori- 
ties. 





Art. IX.—Miscettanrous Noricss. 


1.—Maine State Prison. 


A new prison is nearly completed in this State, and is expected to 
cost about $13,000. The Governor in his Message says :—*‘It is 
constructed upon the most approved plan, and it is supposed by compe- 
tent judges, to combine in an eminent degree, the advantages which 
modern improvements have suggested,” 

General terms are so very diflerently construed, that it would be 
much more satisfactory to have a description of the plan. The Gover- 
nor’s views may be very sound, but he gives us no means of testing them, 
We therefore await with impatience, the annual report of the officers, 
with a plan of the institution, discipline, employment, &c. &c, 


The Message contains the following suggestion— 


‘In some of the neighbouring States, the Legislatures have provid- 
ed the means of furnishing the convicts with some moral and religious, 
or temperance periodical. Where this has been practised, it has been 
found to produce a salutary influence, and it is worthy of inquiry, 
whether a like measure might not be attended with equally beneficial 
effects in the prison of this State.” 


The latest report we have seen makes the whole number of prison- 
ers 63; of whom 22 are employed at shoe-making, and 14 in a lime- 
quarry. ‘The new building is 112 feet by 47, and will contain 108 
sleeping cells, Much complaint is made of the too free exercise of the 
pardoning power, 

‘Two deaths occurred during the year, which is a ratio of nearly 4 
per cent., and the sickness would average nearly half a month to each 
convict. 
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2.— Massachusetts State Prison at Charlestown. 


The Executive Message represents this institution as in a prosperous 
condition, The expenses the last year have been “something more 
than” $200 less than the reccipts—while in the preceding year they 
were nearly $5000 more! Among the suggestions of the Executive 
we notice the following:— 


‘It is important that men, who are excluded from society for viola- 
ting its laws, should be made to fecl, that those who are placed over 
them, do not act as masters and tyrants, but that they are the reason- 
able and necessary instruments of the law, to see that the penalties, 
which they have justly i incurred, are prope rly executed, 


‘It is worthy of inquiry by the legislature, whether a greater amount 
of instruction than the prisoners receive under the existing laws and 
regulations, would not tend to further the great ends of all human pun- 
ishment, the reformation of offenders, and the prevention of crime, 


“ As many juvenile offenders are now sent to the house of correc- 
tion in the several counties, would it not be well to authorize Sunday- 
school instruction to be introduced into them under the direction of 
their keepers 


In pursuance, (as we suppose,) of these suggestions, we observe the 


following resolutions of inquiry have been introduced into the popular 


branch of the State Legislature. 


«That the Committee on Education inquire into the expediency of 
providing a suitable library for the use of* the prisoners confined in the 
State Prison, to be under such rvles and regulations as the inspectors 
of the prison shall provide. 

“That the Joint Committee on Prisons be directed to inquire into, and 
report upon, the expediency of establishing Sabbath and other schools 
of education in the State prison, houses of correction and jails; also, 
what other measures and regulations they deem necessary to promote 
the moral and religious culture and comfort of prisoners in this Com- 
monwealth.” 


3.—Auburn and Sing-Sing Prisons. 


The number of convicts in the penitentiary at Auburn, on the 30th 
of November last, was seven hundred and fifty-five. The expenses 
of the last fiscal year were $68,107 40, and the income, $52,889 10, 
making a difference against the prison of $15,718 30. — It is esti- 
mated, in the executive message, that the receipts of the coming year 


will be $60,000, and the expenses the same ; but it is understood that 


the Inspectors have apprised the Legislature that the receipts will pro- 
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bably fall short of the expenses by the sum of $30,000, if not 
$40,000. The influence of political currents on the surface of prison 
affairs, in New York, renders all estimates and deductions respecting 
them quite uncertain. 

The Sing-Sing prison, on the 30th of September last, contained 
eight hundred and sixty-three convicts, seventy-two of whom were 


females. The annual expenses were $63,215 03, 





4.—New Prison in New York. 


Either because there is not a sufficiency of work, or because con- 
tract prices do not afford the needful profit, or for some other good and 
sufficient cause, we presume,—the project is now entertained of employ- 
ing the convicts from one or more of the New York prisons, in work- 
ing wron mines. ‘The selection of a proper site was referred to the 
chief officers of State, (Governor, Comptroller and Attorney-General, ) 
who have fixed upon a location in Clinton County, about fourteen 
miles west from Plattsburg, and three from the Saranac River. When 
the State of Connecticut resolved to remove its convicts from Sims- 
bury Mines to Wethersfield, every body wondered that such a move- 
ment had not occurred before. It will be matter of surprise to many 
that a return to the mining regions should have been first proposed in 
a State which has been so loudly extolled as the pioneer in prison- 
reform. The following passage from the annual Executive message, 
leads us to suppose that the proximate cause of the change is the 
clamour about the effect of convict labour on the market prices ef the 
articles they manufacture. It would seem, also, that a general 
change in the employment of State convicts is contemplated. We 
apprehend that no measure of recent date will be found to have more 
important bearings on the interests of prison discipline in the United 
States than this. 


«The last legislature authorized the erection of a new State prison, 
in the iron region of the State, with a view to the employment of the 
convicts in mining, making iron, and such branches of the manufac- 
ture of iron as are not commonly practised by the mechanics of the 
State. ‘Two hundred acres of land have been purchased, including 
what is believed to be a very extensive bed of iron ore, of excellent 
quality ; ; and the location, with reference to coal, water, and other 
requisites for the proposed prison, will place you in possession of all 
the facts important for your action in furtherance of this experiment 
to change the labour ot the convic ts in our prisons,’ 
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0.— The State Penitentiary at Columbus, Ohio. 


The number of convicts, as stated in the Governor’s message, is 
four hundred and sixty-three. Last year, at the same time, it was 
four hundred and sixty-two. The annual expenses of the institution 
are $23,091 19, and the income $41,191 36, leaving, (what are 
called) the “clear profits” of the-+institution, $18,100 17. The 
statement shows nearly 50 per cent. profit on the State’s investment ! 
Few “ public works” yield such vast dividends. 

It is stated in the public papers, that on a late occasion, the convicts 
of this prison were addressed, in a body, on the subject of tempe- 
rance. ‘When the speaker called on those of the convicts who could 
trace the commission of the crime that brought them there, te the 
use of intoxicating drinks, to raise the right hand, more than four- 
fifths of them immediately stretched forth their hands, struggling at 


O 


tic Same time to suppress the emotions that convulsed their frames.” 


6.—Farming Out a Prison. 


The Governor of Louisiana states, in his late annual message to the 
legislature, that the State Penitentiary is ‘ farmed out,” which means, 
we suppose, that some one or more persons have agreed to take the 
institution and its inmates, and either pay a certain sum for the privi- 


lege, or receive a certain sum for the duty, of taking care of it. 
oF “? - 


7.—Religious and Moral Instruction in Philadelphia County Prison. 


[Though there may have been considerable diversity of 
opinion as to the best mode of introducing religious and moral 
influences into prisons, and other criminal and eleemosynary 
institutions, there has been a very general conviction of its 
value and importance. We have no doubt that many who are 
entirely well disposed towards such provision, have been slow 
to urge it, from the difficulty of finding a suitable person. 
Indeed, such are the peculiar circumstances of the inmates of 
these institutions, that it would be very easy, even for a well- 
meaning man, to do at least as much harm as good. What 


minister of the gospel is called to preach to sucha mingled 
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company, embracing almost every grade of birth, talents, edu- 
cation, character, moral habits and susceptibilities? And who 
addresses a congregation whose minds are excited and swayed 
by so many violent and conflicting emotions! The power of 
such an officer of a prison to do good, lies, we apprehend, very 
much in private conversation with each prisoner by himself; 
and this interwoven, as far as possible, with the instruction in 
letters and in the daily routine of prison duties. We should 
hope for the best results when the mode of instruction is least 
mechanical or formal. There is often a great mistake made 
by religious teachers in supposing their pupils to know more 
than they really do, and hence in addressing them collectively, 
(and in the absence of opportunity for colloquial discussion,) it 
is to be feared that much of the seed, (however good,) falls on 
stony places, or where there is not much depth of earth. We 
do not say this to discourage such labours, but rather to make 
them more profitable by modifying the method of bestowing 
them. We would not have the proportion of public instruction 
less, but that of private individual instruction more, so that a 
better opportunity may be aflorded for fitting it wisely to each 
particular case. 

Most persons of the class we are now considering, need to 
be taught the elements of religious truth. They must have milk, 
and not strong meat; and to feed them skilfully, with wholesome 
food, suitable for persons in their condition, is a rare and valua- 
ble faculty. 

In some future number of our Journal, we hope to dilate on 
this very interesting topic of prison discipline, and the only 
obiect of our present allusion to it, is to introduce the interest- 
ing communication of Mr. Cleveland, to whom we are much 
obliged for the following sketch of the results of religious 
instruction in our County Prison.] 


Mr. Evrror—I feel it to be a duty which I owe to those gentlemen 
who contribute so cheerfully towards the support of the Moral and 
Religious Instructor at the County Prison, to give them some account 


of the good which their contributions have eflected ; more especially 


as those contributions have all passed through my own hands. It 
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will not be uninteresting to them, also, I trust, to learn a little of the 
origin of this charity. 

At the quarterly meetings of our Society, the subject had often been 
intrcdaced, and every member, I believe, felt how utterly inconsistent 
it was for a Christian community to imprison their fellow beings con- 
victed of crime, ostensibly for reformation, without providing any 
adequate means for reaching the seat of all reformation—THE HEART, 
But while all felt this, all likewise said that we had no funds at our 
disposal to provide for such an object. 

At length in March, 1848, the subject was brought before the 
Young Men’s Missionary Association of the First Presbyterian Church. 
They saw and {elt its importance, and resolved that they would appro- 
priate one hundred dollars towards it, if [ could raise the other two 
hundred. I had seen, some time before, in reference to this subject, 
Mr. John Woolson, an elderly minister of the Methodist Church, 
whom [ deemed in every respect qualified for such a work, and he had 
said that three hundred dollars a year would be all he would want. 
Therejore, the day after our Association had made this appropriation, 
and before another cent was raised, I saw Mr. Woolson, and engaged 
him to enter upon his labours the first of the next month, (April, 
1843,) having full faith that the other two hundred dollars could be 
raised by subscription; and accordingly, in about two months, [ 
found forty gentlemen who seemed to feel it a privilege to give five 
dollars a year for such a cause, 

Every month since Mr, Woolson entered upon his duties, with but 
one exception, he has given me a written report of his labours, and I 
am sure that a few extracts from them will be read with great interest 
and pleasure, 

In his first report for April, 1848, he says: “I have visited all the 
convicts this month—some often. Four profess to be converted.” He 
then gives the particulars of the four, One, * G. W., was once a 
professed infidel, lis conviction seemed deep; manifested by tears, 
sighs, and frequent prayers for about twelve days. He professed a 
change of heart: left on Saturday last. We prayed together on 


3? 
( 


. 
o 


partin 

The report for May is a journal of every day in the month. 
“17th.—Spent some time with four men who had sent for me, They 
wished to know what they must do to be saved: their inquiries and 
tears manifested sincerity. 23d.—My scholars appear anxious to 
learn. Some ean now read the first lessons in spelling-book : all 


desire to know how to read the Bible. Visited those who profess ccn- 
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version: the old man still in great distress ; reads, weeps and prays. 
81st.—The whole day spent in teaching to read: 18 coloured and 2 
white males, and 7 coloured and 2 white females are now under in- 
struction, and nearly all improving fast.” 

Report for August. “‘** My general rule is, daily, after teaching my 
scholars, to visit at the cell door as many as I can, for conversation, 
and where circumstances permit or require it, to go into the cell, and 
counsel and pray with the inmate. Several who have been discharged 
have called at my house to express their gratitude to me, and to those 
gentlemen who sustain me here.” 

November, 1843.—* If permitted, I would invite the most skeptical 
to go with me one or two hours, and converse with some of the 
inmates of the prison, who give a most scriptural account of their 
hope in Christ. Several now read the Bible who never read before.” 

January, 1844.—** During the past month I have been, as usual, 
from five to seven hours every day, visiting the sick and dying, teach- 
ing my scattered school, changing tracts, supplying those convicts 
who have recently come in, with Bibles, and continued the religious 
services on Sunday as usual. Several have told me they are glad 
they are here, as they now see their folly, and are determined to 
reform,” 

May.—* J. 8., a coloured man, died triumphant. Ue had been 
afflicted about two months. I visited him daily, and had many happy 
scenes with him after his conversion, which was about six weeks 
before he died. I do assure you it was a privilege to be in his cell.” 

July.—* Some of those who have gone out have called to see me 
to express their gratitude. ‘Two of them were young men whom I 
recommended for a place on board of a vessel. ‘They have made 
one voyage, have done well, and have gone again. Another obtained 
work immediately, and says he is thankful he was sent to prison, as 
he was brought to reflect upon his course, to repent, and to obtain 
mercy.” 

November.—* The prospect of a reformation among the prisoners 
at this time is more encouraging than at any time since I have been 
engaged among them. In my visits I find many who appear truly 
penitent: they manifest it by their tears, and inquiries to know what 
they shall do to be saved. I recently gave a Testament to one of my 
scholars who did not know the alphabet when he came here. In 
reading this good book for the first time, he was brought to see his 
state, and for several days his distress of mind was so great that he 
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I visited him often: he appeared almost 
in despair, and wept and prayed much. He is now rejoicing in hope.” 


could hardly work or ent. 


December.—* Although I have nothing this month very special to 
communicate, yet | can and do say the best of all—God is with us. 
I have endeavoured to discharge my duty in visiting the sick, and in 
going from cell to cell in the different apartments. All appear very 
thankful for my visits. I have received a letter from J. M., a con- 
vict recently pardoned, and «a converted man. He is clerk in the 
store of a pious friend of mine in New York.” 

Such are a few extracts from twenty monthly reports. They need 
no comments ; they speak for themselves to every heart that takes an 
interest in the welfare of man, IMMoRTAL MAN, however degraded, 
or of whatever colour or condition. | 

I have just received from Mr. Woolson a succinct statistical ac- 
count of results from April Ist, 1843, to January Ist, 1845. ‘Up 
to this time there have learned to read or are now learning, 78. Of 
these, 65 knew not the alphabet, and 13 knew the alphabet only. Of 
this number 39 have learned to read the Bible, 18 to read in the First 
Reading Book of the American Sunday-school Union, 16 to read in 
the Second Book, and 5 are now learning the alphabet.” 

‘‘As to benefits derived from religious instruction, 29 have pro- 
fessed to be converted to God, Of these 12 have been dismissed, (not 
one of whom has returned;) 3 have died triumphant, and 14 yet 
remain in prison.” 

I need hardly add, what these reports make so manifest, that in 
my Official visits, as a member of the * Acting Committee” of our 
society, the warden and all the keepers bear the fullest testimony to 
the great good Mr. Woolson is doing, 


C, D. CLeveLanp, 


Clinton Street. 
January 11, 1845. 


8.—Bath and Wash-houses for the Poor. 


There is a spirited effort now in progress for the bettering of the 
physical condition of the poor of England, especially in respect to 


ram) 


personal cleanliness. Large subscriptions are reported to have been 


made by the nobility and wealthy gentlemen towards a fund for 


Vou. L—11 
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the erection of FREE wash-houses and bathing-houses for the use of 
the lower classes. Clean clothes and clean persons contribute wonder- 
fully to health, happiness and moral improvement, and we shall wait 
impatiently for the details and results of this new plan to secure such 
benefits to the poor of England. 


9.—Remarkable Propensity to Crime. 


Two brothers were confined in Charlestown prison, under sentence 
for shop-lifting, when the late warden, (Lincotn,) was killed. On 
the trial of the homicide, these brothers, (eighteen and twenty-five 
years of age,) were needed as witnesses, and were pardoned in order 
to restore their competency. Such was the intelligence and propriety 
with which they demeaned themselves on the stand, that the court 
complimented them, and expressed deep regret that young men so 
capable, intelligent and respectable in appearance should pursue a 
life of crime. It seems their first conviction was by no means the 
beginning of their downward career, nor their pardon the end of it, 
as they were recently sentenced to the same prison as common and 
notorious thieves. 

‘¢ Are our prisons, (inquires one,) contrived as agreeable resorts 
for the wicked, or do they acquire there new incentives to vice, or 
why is it we find so many criminals always running back again, to 
serve out longer terms of imprisonment, who have scarcely escaped 
from beneath the shadow of their gloomy walls?” 

Perhaps neither; possibly both, if the discipline of the prison allows: 
the association of convicts.—Give us the domestic and social history 
of these brothers from the age of one year upwards, till they made their 
home in prison, and we shall probably be able to account very ration- 
ally for all the phenomena which their case is supposed to present, 


without resorting to any defect of discipline, 


10.—The Prevention of Pauperism. 


A society for the prevention of pauperism was some years since 
established in Boston, At the late annual meeting of the contributors, 
the following results of the society’s labours were made known. 

During the three months ending September 30th, the number of 
persons who applied was 1416, of whom 1316 were foreigners, 177 


were Americans ; 71 were under the age of 15. Seven hundred and 


ninety-cight have obtained places, of whom 743 were foreigners, 55 
Americans ; 510 have left the city. 
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During the year the whole number who obtained places was 2658, 
of whom 2290 were foreigners, 368 Americans; 113 under the age of 


15, 1376 have obtained places out of the city. 





11.—Foreign Criminals, 


Sometime since a report was current that an extensive plan was on 
foot in Germany. to transport large numbers of criminals to the United 
States. The details of this project were spread out with considerable 
minuteness, and an earnest appeal made for Government interference. 
It was then said that it was only the revival of a rumour that was 
rife some two or three years ago, and that if the representation was 
not entirely unfounded, it was greatly exaggerated. Within a few 
days, two atrocious murders have been committed within a short dis- 
tance from each other, and both by Germans who have come to this 
country within a year or two, and one of whom is believed to have 
been sent here as a convict, Other circumstances are connected with 
this case which go far to corroborate the revolting statement to which 
we have alluded. 

On a subject of such vital interest to the country, we feel assured 
that there will be no needless deluy on the part of the Government in 


ascertaining the facts and providing all necessary safe-cuards. 





12.—Baltimore City and County Almshouse. 


There were admitted into this institution the past year, 1464 pau- 
pers. The habits of those admitted were—intemperate adults, 840 ; 
temperate adults, 95; habits of adults unknown, 403; children of 
intemperate parents, 66; children of temperate parents, 30; children 
of parents whose habits are unknown, 20. The paupers admitted 
are classed as follows: 961 Americans and 533 foreigners, of which 
number 253 were [rish, 197 Germans, 32 English, and the remainder 


from various parts of the world. 





13.—Increase of Crime. 


The Chief Justice of New Hampshire is said to have lately ex- 
pressed the opinion, in a public charge, that a neglect of family gov- 


ernment, or the discipline of children, has increased crime faster than 


the progress of the temperance reform has reduced it. 
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14.—House of Refuge, (Philadelphia.) 


The following questions and answers embrace a very satisfactorv 
result of the operations of this institution, Such estimates are of 


course somewhat vague, but they serve as means of comparison, and 


as data for general principles. 

The questions were propounded by us to the Superintendent of the 
House, and the answers contain the substance of his reply. 

1.—How many subjects of the House of Refuge have been, so far 
as you know, permanently reformed ? 

There is reason to believe that 66 per cent. are industrious, honest 
and well-reputed members of society. 

2.—How many, or what proportion have been afterwards found in 
prisons or higher penitentiary institutions ! 

Three to five per cent. is the outside of the number in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

3.—How many inmates have you received, who, at the time of 
their admission were not suitable subjects of such discipline as the 
House of Refuge is intended to apply ! 

One-fifth, at least, have not been there long enough to try the sys- 
tem, or were supposed to be hopelessly incorrigible when received. 


15.— Late from Prussia. 


The following paragraph is from a letter received by one of the 
Secretaries of our Society from Dr. Jutius, dated Hamburg, October 
5, 1844. 

“ Next June our first Prussian Pennsylvania prison at Cologne, on 
the banks of the Rhine, will be filied with one hundred and eighty 
convicts, in an equal number of cells. In other parts of the mon- 
archy these buildings are likewise progressing.” 

Dr. Julius has favoured us with some interesting documents, of 


which we shall avail ourselves in due time. 


16.—Asylum for Inebriates. 


In the proceedings of the Legislature of Massachusetts, we notice 


the introduction of the fi lowing resolution : 

“That the Joint Committee on Prisons be instructed to inquire 
into, and report upon, (at an early day of this session,) the expediency 
of establishing one or more asylums to receive those who would 
otherwise be sentenced for intemperance to the houses of correction 
and jails of this commonwealth.” ee 
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17.—Mr. Dickens’ report of his visit to the Eastern Pen itentiary. 


In one of the articles of our present number, (p. 48,) an al- 
lusion occurs to the representations which Mr. Dickens made of 
his visit to the Nastern Penitentiary a year or two since. We 
should have been happy to introduce the following correspon- 
dence between Mr. Tyson and Mr. Peter, in connexion with 
that article, but as it was not received in season, and as our 
publication has been unavoidably delayed beyond its date, we 
give it the next best place which our limits allow, and commend 
it to the consideration of all candid inquirers for the truth. 

It will be perceived that in Mr. Peter’s letter, he designates 
the individual convicts by the description given them in Mr. 
Dickens's * Notes.” 


Philadelphia, Jan, 20, 1845, 
To Wittiam Perer, Esq., 
Her Britannic Majesty's Consul General for the State of Pennsylvania 


My Dear Sir,—You informed me some time ago, that you were 
satisfied from repeated visits to the Eastern Penitentiary, ‘that Mr. 
Charies Dickens's account of that institution in his American Notes, 
was exceedingly erroneous. You wil! confer, I think, a benefit upon 
the cause of truth as well as philanth ropys if you will communicate to 
me for publicati ion, the result of your — as to his facts, and 
your views of the soundness or fallac y of his general conclusions. 

Samuel R. Wood, the former warden of this prison, has lately re- 
turned from England. He tells me that the honest repute of this em- 
inent establishment, has been injured there by the representations of 
Mr. Dickens, whose note as a writer Of fictions, has secured for his 
crude performance a diffusive popularity. What from the extravagant 
fancies of this writer on ihe one hand, and the inflamed party zeal of 
the Boston Prison Societ ¥ ’s Re ports on the other, the bene vole nt pub- 
lic, both at home and abroad, are in danger of being greatly abused 
and misled, 

On such a question, your testimony and judgment as a centleman 
of profound and various research, as an oe d foreigner of long 
acquaintance with prison discipline, would be of signal worth. I ven- 
ture therefore to appeal to you, from the distortions of one whose 
native temperament gives him, perhaps, even less claim to considera- 
tion as a judge, than his very hurried and superficial inspection of the 
prison, entitles him to respect as a witness. 


I am, very truly, 
Yours &c., 


J. R. Tyson. 
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Philadelphia, January 25th, 1345, 
To Jos R. Tyson, Esq., 


My Dear Sir, 

I have received your letter of the 20th, respecting the Eastern Peni- 
tentiary of this city ; and,in compliance with your request, as well as 
in justice to that institution and the benevolent individuals who super- 
intend and conduct it, hasten to give you the result of the investiga- 
tions, which, in consequence of Mr. Dickens’ stateme nts, | considered 
it my duty to make on the subject. Though I had frequently visited 
the penitentiary and approved of it as a whole, it was not until after 
the appearance of his remarks, that my attention was called to its more 
particular cases and details. The result of these subsequent and mi- 
nuter inquiries has only served to strengthen and confirm my earlier 
impressions. Better arranged buile lings s, more judicious reguli ations, 
or humaner treatment of prisoners,—in short, mens better adapted 
and directed to their proposed end, il have never seen in any institu- 
tion for the punishme nt and reformation of criminals. In truth, I might 
add, that it is superior to any thing of the kind that I am acquainted 
with, either in the old world or the new. 

I. * The first man,” noticed by Mr. D—, had come into the peni- 
tentiary In February, 1839, and left it February, 1843, the remaining 
portion of his sentence having been remitted. During his imprison- 
ment he had been allowed to correspond with his wife,—a most re- 
spectable woman—who supported herself and children by needle-work, 
and whose letters to her husband, were full of kind and excellent ad- 
vice. Cn quitting prison he received $51 for extra work, and now 
earns a comfortable livelihood by his labours as a jourmcyman 
printer. As far as [am able to learn, he is not worse for his impri- 
sonment, either in o or mind,—nay, as to the latter, very much 
improved. He is i n corresponde nce with the chaplain and writes a 
very good letter. 

Il. The * German” (who has ornamented his cell, and laid out the 
few feet of ground behind with such ingenuity and neatness) came in 
May, 1840, and will leave in May, 1845, He had been convicted of 
two offences, for each of which he was condemned to two years and an 
half imprisonment. ‘The sentence has been considered by some as 
too severe; but as for his being a * dejected, heart-broken, wretched 
creature ;” as for his “ forlorn affliction and distress of mind,” I could 
discover no signs or symptoms of cither. He was in as excellent 
health and spirits as mortal need be,—conversed freely about his 
situation, and expressed confident hopes, that he should, through the 
kindness and recommendations of the governor and others, be able to 
get into good employment as a paper-stainer, on the expiration of his 
term of imprisonment. He is an ingenious and clever fellow, but a 
great hypocrite, and evidently saw Mr. D’s weak side--saw 


** Props of compassion trembling on his eyelids, 
Ready to fall, as soon as he had told his 
Pitiful story, 


Ill. “ The black burglar”—came in April, 1837--went out April, 
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1842—came in again on the 13th of July following. Just as Mr. 
Dickens deseribed him, = 9 very dexterous thief: notorious for his bold- 
ness, hardihood, and for the number of his previous convictions,” &c: 
He had been convicted of stealing silver spoons, and seemed to glory 
in the crime, telling me that, though bred to the iron trade, he liked 
the silver trade much better—scorns to be thought a common thief, 
and calls himself a burglar by profession—has a mania for plunder 
| that can never be cured, Le is one of those who “laugh and grow 
fat” in spite of all punishment. 

IV. The man “ allowed to keep rabbits,’ came in November, 1833, 
and went out in November, 1842, in good health and spirits. He now 
resides in Canada, and (according to letters reccived from him by his 
countrymen) is doing well, 

V. The “ English Thief,” looks in good health and is conducting 
himself well. 

VI. The * Poet” came in July, 1849, and left in July, 1843. He 
had been discarded by his lather some years before, for intemperate 
habits ; he received on quitting prison $30 for extra work, besides 
S90 for the apo of his book. He is now in respectable business, 
reconciled to his father, and respectably married. (His wife knew of 
his imprisonment.) He frequently visits the warden, and is, to all ap- 
pearance, well in mind, body, and ¢ ire umstances. : 

VIL. The * accomplished surgeon,” came in July, 1840, and left in 
Janu ary, 1243,in good health—he is now employed in a large apothe- 
cary’s establishment in South America, and conducting himself with 
a propri ty. He has written to the chi " in of the penitentiary, thank- 
ing him and the officers of the prison, for their kindness to him during 
his confinement. 

VII. The * pretty coloured boy,” came in November, 1841, and 
left in November, 1843. He was guite ignorant and uninstructed 
when he entered, but learned whilst in prison to read, write, and cipher; 
has now a cood place as servant, in Mr. 
remarkably well. 

IX. The ‘ Sailor,” came in December, 1839, and left in January, 
1842, He had been convicted of rape—he left with no appearance 
about him of * the helpless, crushed, and broken man,” but in apparent 
health and een His first request on beine liberated, was to have 
‘a chew of tobacco.” He is now in the employment of a farmer in 
the interior of the State, and said to be conducting himse If well. 

X. The “ three young women in adjoining cells,” still continue in 
prison, but have nothing “ very sad” in their looks, or in any wi ‘y cal- 
> culated to move “the sternest visiter to tears.” ‘They have been a 
kind of decoy-ducks for keepers of low brothels, and were convicted of 
a conspiracy to rob their prosecutor. ‘They came into prison quite 
ignorant and untaught, but now read, write, cipher, and work re- 
markably well. One of them (she to whom Mr, Dickens more par- 
ticularly re fers) told me that their imprisonment had been “a very 
good thine” for them all, and that she did not know what would have 
be come of them, had the y no! been sent there—that the ‘V had been ve ry 
bad girls and used to be drunk from morning to nig ht—and indeed, 
i ‘had no comfort or peace except when dr unk.” She hopes now that she 
shall be able to earn an honest livelihood. Wer parents (who are 
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respectable coloured people in another State, and from whom she ran 
away at fifteen) are now reconciled and have written to say that they 
will receive, and do what they can for her when she comes out of 
prison. She has become an excellent seamstress, and the ‘Vy are noW 
all three out of prison, in good service, and said to be conducting them- 
selves with propriety. 

I could not $ ree ive that any of “ the criminals, who had been long 
there, were deaf,” or even more ‘dull of hearing” than the inmates of 
other prisons. 

Ihave only to add, that, though I have frequently visited the peni- 
tentiary and seen and conversed with many of its inmates, I cannot 
recollect having witnesssd a single instance of the pains and wretched- 
ness described by Mr. Dickens. It is not true, that the prisoner 
“ never hears of wife or children; home or friends; the life or death 
of any single creature” —that, with the exception of the prison officers, 
‘he never looks upon a human countenance or hears a human voice,’ 
&e. On the contrary, he is allowed, under proper restrictions, to cor- 
respond with, and even in some cases, to see both wife and children. 
He sees also, from time to time, moral instructors, and other benevo- 
lent individuals who are in the habit of visiting the prison, and is always 
at liberty to have the minister of his own church or sect with him, 
except after lock- “up hours, or when engaged in the daily task of the 
establishment. It is not, properly speaking , solitary imprisonment 
that he undergoes, but merely separation from his fellows in crime, 

I have heard Mr. Dickens accused of wilful misrepresentation. Of 
that [ most fully absolve him. I do not think that he would be guilty 
—knowingly cuilty—of a falsehood for any consideration. But all things 
are not given to all men ; and the ve ry fac ulty which has enabled him so 
to excel in one spec ies of composition, almost incapacitates him for 
some others. His prison scenes are much of a kin to Sterne’s. Still 
I believe that he never deceived another without having first deceived 
himself.* lam, my dear sir, 

Very truly, yours, &c. 
WitirAm Peter. 


16.—IJnstitutions of Charity and Benevolence in Philadelphia. 


Through the kindness of a member of our Acting Committee, we 
have been furnished with the following catalogue of the principal in- 
stitutions of benevolence in the city of Philadelphia. It is admitted 
to be defective ; and is presented, at this time, as a sort of pioneer- 
article on the subject, and in the hope that our friends will contribute 
whatever they can to make it perfect. We cheerfully endorse a sug- 
gestion of our correspondent, ‘that the precise corporate name of 
each institution be noted, the date of the foundation, the objects to 


which it is devoted, its financial state, and some particulars of its 





* For some admirable remarks on Mr. D., and on his merits and defects 
as a writer, see the Leacuz newspaper of December Ist, p. 204. 
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Such a chronicle, if accurate and full, would do much 


It is obvious that among others to whom such a document would 


prove highly useful, are those who have gifts to make in person or by 


devise, and those who are employed to draft wills, and to make it still 
more useful it might be well to affix to the notice of each institution, 
a form of bequest, which would be valid in law. 


The Philadelphia Society for Alleviating 
the Miseries of Public Prisons, established 
before the Revolution, and revived in 1772, 
and to whose active and energetic labours 
we marily owe the introduction of the sepa- 
rate confinement system, now so successfully 
in operation in the Eastern Penitentiary aud 
elsewhere, 

Prisoa Society. (Ladies’.) 

The Friends’ Asylum, near Frankford, for 
the Insane, founded in 1815. 


The Apprentices’ Library Company, form- 
ed in Is1J-20, possesses about 12 or 15,000 
useful and well selected volumes, which are 
accessible, without charge, to persons of 
nearly every description, who wish to avail 
themselves of the collection. 

Nor should we exclude from the list of city 
charities, * The Philadelphia Library,” indis- 
putably the largest collection of books on this 
side of the Atlantic. Its claim to the char- 
acter of a charity rests upon that liberal tea- 
ture of its organization which permits any 
citizen to place himself at one of its tables, 
and call upon the librarian for sueh books, in 
succession, as he may desire to consult. with- 
out any fee or proprietorship, It has been 
said that the admirable design of the British 
Museum was borrowed from the plan of this 
library. The suggestion, we think, origin- 
ated with Dr. Franklin, who certainly took 
a leading part in its commencement and 
management. 

The Friends’ Publie School, founded by 
charter in the town and county of Philadel- 
phia, (date 1701.) Poor children have admis- 
sion to these schools gratis. 

The funds of the Friends’ Public School, 
&c., are now used forthe gratuitous instruc. 
tion of poor chilaren, without distinction of 
religious profession, and not for the benefit 
of the Society of Friends exclusively. 

The Manual Labour Institution for €ol- 
oured Youth, incorporated by the legislature 
for the gratuitous instruction of coloured 
boys in agriculture and the mechanic arts. 

The Adelphi Charity School for coloured 
children, founded many years ago, aud sup- 
ported by the Society of Friends, is located 
in the north part of the city. 

Another charity school for coloured chil- 
dren is located in Willing’s Aliey; this also 
was founded many years ago by Anthony 
Benezett, but has ever since been supported 
and managed by the Society of Friends. 

Another for coloured men. 

Philadelphia Society for support of Charity 
Schools. 


The Philadelphia Hospital was founded in 
1753, by individual subscription, for the re- 
lief of the sick poor, and the reception and 
cure of lunatics. Any person receiving an in- 
jury will be admitted if taken there within 
24 hours after the accident. The insane have 


all been transferred to a braneh of the huspi- 
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tal, about two miles west of the Permanent 
Bridge. 

Christ Church Hospital, for indigent wo- 
men belonging to the Episcopal Church, 
founded in 1725, and located at No, 8 Cherry 
street. 

Wiils’ Hospital, for the relief of indigent 
Jame and blind, was founded by will of the 
late James Wills, dated sth of 5th month, 
J823, and located in Race near to Schuylkill 
Fifth street. 

The Pennsylvania Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb was founded in 1820, by an asso- 
ciation of citizens. 

The Pennsylvania Institution for the Blind 
was founded in 1833, the object of which was 
to impart to the pupils a knowledge of lite- 
rature, musie and mechanism, in which it 
has been very successful. 

City Hospital, for the reception of small- 
pox patients, Schuylkill Fourth near to 
Coates street. 


Moral Reform Association by coloured 
persons, for the reform of the intemperate 
and degraded of their own colour, located in 
Lombard street above Seventh. 

There is a Charity School for coloured chil- 
dren in the same building. 

The Magdalen Asyluin, which has been in- 
strumental in reclaiming many poor females, 
was founded in 1°00, Located in Schuylkill 
Third strect, near to Race. 


The Widows’ Asylum, located near Schuyl- 
kill Fitth and Cherry founded in 
Rls, and designed for the reception of in- 
digent widows over the age of sixty years. 

The Philadelphia Orphans’ Asylum, lo- 
cated in Schuylkill Fifth street, near to Race, 
Was founded in Ist5. 

St. Josepl’s Orphan Asylum, for the main- 
tenance and education of female children 
from four to eight years of age, under the 
care of the * Sisters of Charity,” is located at 
the south-west corner of Spruce and Seventh 
streets, Was tounded in Jsl7. 

St. John’s Orphan Asylum for boys, is also 
under the care of the “Sisters of Charity,” is 
located in Chestnut street above Twelfth, 
Was founded in 1830. 

Shelter for Coloured Orphans was founded 
in Je22, and is managed by an association of 
females belonging to the Society of Friends. 
Children are received from two to eight years 
of age. It is located in Thirteenth street, 
near to Willow. 

Foster Home Association, 


streets, 


A Society for bettering the condition of the 
Poor. 

The Pennsylvania Society for Alleviating 
the Miseries of the Poor. 

The Union Benevolent Society, which is 
one of the best and most useful charities in 
Philadelphia. The office is located in Eighth 
street, between Chestnut and Market. 
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The Philadelphia Dispensary »-as founded 
in 1736, in Fifth street, between Chestnut 
and Walnut. It furnishes not only medi- 
cine, but medical attendance to the sick poor 
gratis. In some years there have been more 
than six thousand patients relieved through 
its beneficence. 

The Northern Dispensary was founded in 
1816, and is located at 371 North Front st. 

The Southern Dispensary is located at 98 
Shippen street. 


The American Sunday-school Union, 146 
Chestnut Street, is another eminently useful 
and benevolent institution. 

The First-day, or Sunday-school Society, 
established in 1790, and of which the late 
Bishop White was President till the time of 
his decease. 

The Bible and Tract and Missionary So- 
cieties are benevolent institutions supported 
altogether by subscriptions and donations. 

Seamen’s Friend Society. 


Fuel Saving Society. 

There is a Girard Wood Fund, under the 
direction of the City Corporation, for the pur- 
chase and distribution of wood to the poor of 


‘the city, during the months of January for- 


ever. 

There is, another Wood Fund under the 
direction of the City Corporation, which was 
commenced in 1790, by Mr. Rickets, by a do- 
nation of 1932 dollars, to which has been 
since added a thousand pounds, by a bequest 
from John Bleckly; also a bequest of 2273 
dollars by Elizabeth Kirkpatrick, and an- 
other bequest by the late Henry Pratt. 


The Female Society of Philadelphia, for 
the relief and employment of the poor, 
founded by an association of ladies in the 
year 1795, and incorporated in 115, 


Female Association for the Relief of the 
Sick and Infirm Poor. 

Female Hospitable Society for the Relief 
of the Sick and Infirm Poor. 

Female Episcopal Benevolent Society. 

The Lying-in Charitable Society, and 

The Nurse Charity, are supported by sub- 
scriptions and donations. 

The Indigent Widows and Single Womens’ 
Charitable Society. 


Cerman Mutual Assistant Society. 

United German Beneficial Society. 

St. George’s Beneficial Society, to relieve 
distressed Englishmen. 

St. Andrew's Beneficial Society. 

Caledonian Beneficial Society. 


The Scotch Thistle Beneficent Society. 

Hibernian and Erin Beneficial Societies, 
to assist distressed Lrishmen, 

Welch Beneficial Society. 

French Beneficial Society. 

German Benevolent Society, to relieve dis- 
tressed Germans. 

German Lutheran Poor Society. 

Sons of New England Beneficial Society. 


The Pennsylvania Beneficial Society. 

The Pennsylvania Benevolent Society. 

The Pennsy!vania Philanthropic Society. 

The Relief Beneficial Society. 

The Kensington Benevolent Society. 

Christian's Home Missionary and Charita» 
ble Society. 

Warren Beneficial Society. 

American Beueficial Brotherly Society. 

American Beneficial Friendly Society. 

Bayard Benevolent Society. 

Columbia Benevolent Society. 

Columbian Beneficial Society. 

Decatur Benevolent Society. 

Franklin Benevolent Society. 

Friendship’s Beneficial Society. 

Howard Benevolent Society. 

Hebrew Benevolent Society. 

Lawrence Benevolent Society. 

Jackson Benevolent Society. 

Whitefield Beneficial Society. 

Wesleyan Beneficial Society. 

The Society for the Relief of Women and 
Orphans of the Protestant Episcopal Church. 


In addition to the above, almost every me- 
chanical profession or trade has one or more 
Beneficial Societies connected therewith. 

There is scarcely a religious congregation 
in the city orcounty which has not its Dor- 
cas or Sewing Society, making clothing for 
destitute females and Sabbath-school chil- 
dren who are poor. There are at least one 
hundred of these excellent charities. 

Every winter there are several well regu- 
lated Soup Societies, which afford great re- 
lief to the necessitous poor, particularly to 
widows and orphans. 

Perhaps it would be but just to add that 
the Masonic Lodges and Chapters, (26 in 
number,) are all charitable institutions, and 
‘ach lodge dispenses charity. The Grand 
Lodge has a large general charity fund, be- 
sides a Girard Fund of thirty thousand dol- 
Jars: the interest of the latter, at six per 
cent., is distributed by a standing committee, 
Who meet once a week. 

There are 12 Temperance Beneficial So- 
cicties in the city and county, and probably 
twice as many of whose titles we are not 
informed. 





Art. X.—Recent Publications on Prison Discipline and Kin- 
dred Subjects.* 


I.—In THe Untrep Kinepom. 


A Plea for the Imprisoned, grounded upon extracts from the prison re- 
ports of 1838, °39, and °40, laid before Parliament. London, 1842. 
Condition, the physical and moral of Children and Young Persons, em- 


ployed in Mines and Manufactories. 


London, 1843. 


Oscar, Crown prince of Sweden and Norway, on punishment and _ pri- 





* For a considerable part of this valuable list we are indebted to the “ Jahr- 
buecher der Gefangnisskunde,” edited by Julius, Noellner and Varrentrapp. 
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sons. ‘Translated from the second Swedish edition by A. May. London, 
1842. 

Pereira, Treatise on food and diet, and an account of the dietaries of 
some of the principal metropolitan and other establishments for paupers, 
lunatics, criminals, ete. London, 1843. 

Sampson, Criminal Jurisprudence consicered in relation to cerebral or- 
ganization. London, 1842. 

Regulations for prisons in England and Wales. London, 1840 and 1843. 

Eighteenth Report of the inspectors on the general state of the prisons of 
Treland. 1839, *40. 

Parkhurst, Reports relating to Prisons, presented to Parliament. Lon- 
don, 1841. 

Third Report of the general board of directors of prisons in Scotland, pre- 
sented to Parliament. London, 1842. 

‘ Juvenile Delinquency, reprinted from the Christian Teacher. London, 
&4?. 

Rules for the government of the Pentonville prison. London, 1842. 

Report of the Commissioners for the government of the Pentonville pri- 
son, presented to Parliament. London, 1843. 

Seventh Report of the Inspectors appointed to visit the different prisons, 
presented to Parliament. 4 vols. London, 1842. 


Il.—In FRANCE. 


Alauzet, Essai sur les peines et le systéme pénitentiaire. Paris, 1842. 
Cantagrel, Mettray and Ostervald, étude sur ces deux colonies agricoles, 
aris, 1842. 

Harou—Ronain, projet de pénitencier. Caen, 1840. 

La Rochefoucauld—Liancourt, Examen sur la théorie et la pratique du 
systcme pénitentiaire. Paris, 1840. 

Lauvergne, Les forgats considérés sous le rapport physiologique, moral 
et intellectuel. Paris, 1841. 

Lucas, Des invyens et des conditions d’une réforme pénitentiaire en 
France. Paris, 1°40. 

Lucas, Observations concernant les changements apportés au projet de 
Joi sur le régime des prisons par la commission de la chambre des Deputés, 
Paris, 1842. 

Marchal, Notice sur les prisons de Strasbourg. Strasbourg, 1841. 

Mitte rmarer, Des progres du syst¢me pénitentiaire en Italie. (In the 
“ Revue étrangcre and Francaise de legislation. 1841 and °42.”) 

Moreau—Christophe, Polémique pénitentiaire extraite des divers écrits 
et des documents officiels. Paris, 1840. 

Oscar, Prince de Sucde, des peines et des prisons, traduit de l’Allemand 
par Picot. Paris, 1842. 

Bonneville, De la récidive. Paris, 1841. 

Buret, De la misére des classes laborieuses en Angleterre et en France. 
2 vols. Paris, 1842. 

Chamborant, Du paupérisme. Paris, 1842. 

Doublet de Boisthibaut, Du régime cellulaire. Paris, 1841. 

Gilardin, Etude philosophique sur le droit de punir. Lyon, 1841, 

La Rochefoucauld—Liancourt, Réponse 4 M. le préfet de police sur le 
pénitencier des jeunes détenus. Paris, 1843. 

Monaco, Prince de, du paupérisme en France. 2de edit. Paris, 1842. 

Remusat, Du paupérisme et de la charité légale. Paris, 1840. 

Sarramea, Considérations sur la maison centrale de Bordeaux et sur les di- 
vers systémes pénitentiaires appliqués en France aux jeunes détenus. Bor- 
deaux, 1342. 

Surinear, Considérations sur Ja séclusion individuelle des détenus, traduit 
du Hollandais par Moreau—Christophe. Paris et Amsterdam, 1843, 
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Varrentrapp, De Vemprisonnement individuel sous le rapport sanitaire. 
Paris et Francfort, 1S44. 

Varrentrapp, De lintluence des syst¢mes pénitentiaires, et en particulier 
de l’isolement, sur la santé physique et moral. Is44. 

Vingtrinier, Des prisons et des prisouniers. Paris, i841. 

Rémusat, Exposé des motifs et projet de loi tendant a introduire une ré- 
forme dans le régime général des prisons. Paris, 1842. 

Tocqueville, Rapport fait au nom de la commission ect. Paris, 1840. 

Ministére de l’Interieur, Instruction et programme pour la construction 
des maisons d’arret et de justice. Paris, L841. 
- Duchatel, Projet de loi sur les prisons, Paris, 1843. 

Société philanthropique, Rapport et comptes pour l’années 1842, °43, °44. 

Halles—Cluparéde, Sur les prisons de la Prusse. 

Lohmeyer, Sur le régime de quelques prisons de l’Espagne, de l’ Angleterre 
et de l’Allemagne. 

Blanqui, Sur le régime des prisons de la Turquie. 

Colonie agricole de Mettray. Troisicme compte rendu. Tours, 1842. 

Rapport a M. le ministre de l’interie ur, au sujet des modifications intro- 


duites dans le régime du pénitencier des jeunes détenus, pendant 1838—42. 
Paris, 1843. 


{l].—In GerMANY. 


Jahrbuecher der Gefaengnisskunde und Besserungsanstalten, herausgege- 
ben von Julius, Noellner and Varrentrapp. 4 Baende. Francfort, 
1842—44. 

Bunsen, Elisabeth Fry an die christlichen Frauen und Jungfrauen 
Deutschlands. Hamburg, 1842. 

Diez, Ueber die Vorzuege der einsamen Einkerkerung als Mittel zur Bes- 
serung der Verbrecher. Carlsruhe, 1842. 

wJiez, Ueber den Einfluss der Gefangenschaft auf die Gesundheit. Frei- 
burg, 1843. 

Hieinze, Andeutungen zu zweckmacssiger Kinrichtung und Beaufsichtig- 
ung der Strafanstalten. Leipzig, 1542. 

Julius, Schleswig-Holsteins kuenttiges Strafsystem. Altona, 1840. 

Kieser, Poenitentiarsystem und Besse ‘rungsanstalten. Jenaische Litera- 
turzeitung, 1842 und 43. 

Mittermaier, Ueber die Fortschritte der Gefuengnissverbesserung in Eu- 
ropa und Nordamerica. Archiv des Criminalrechts. 

Moli, Die Besserung der Strafgefangenen. Berlin, 1841. 

Noellner, Die Fortschritte des Poenitentiarsystems in Frankreich. Darm- 
stadt, 1841. 

Oscar, Kronpr. v. Schweden, Ueber Strafe und Strafanstalten, aus d. 
Schwed. uebersetzt v. Treskow, mit Einleitung und Anmerkungen v. Julius. 
Leipzig, 1841. 

Riecke, Ueber Strafanstalten fuer jugendliche Verbrecher. Heilbronn, 
1841. 

Schmitt, Die Erziehungs—und Rettungsanstalten fur sittlich verwahrloste 
Kinder. Friedberg, 1Rd0. 

Stiebel, Ansichten ueber Poenitentiarsysteme. Francfurt, 1841. 

Suringar, Religioese und moralische Betrachtungen. Ein Handbuch fuer 
Gefangene. Uebers. aus d. Hollaendischen. Leeuwarden & Koeln, 1841. 

Varrentrapp, Ueber Poenitentiarsysteme. Frankfurt, 1541. 

Dobschall, Nachrichten und Bemerkungen ueber Vereine zur Erziehung 
sittlich—verwahrloster Kinder, Liegnitz, 1842. 

Fregier, Ueber d. gefaehrlichen Classen der Bevoelkerung in grossen 
Staedten. Aus d. Franz. Coblenz, 1841 und 43. 

Jablonowsky, d. Stellung des Geistichen bei Buss- u. Besserungsanstal- 
ten. Koenigsberg, 1543. 
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Jentsch, Erbauunesbuch f. Gefaneene. Grimma, 1°42, 
M. Gnutoli), Die neueren Strat-u. Besserungssysteme. Berlin, 1843. 
Rennekampf, Ueber einen Haupttheil des Gefaengnisswesens. Oldenburg, 
18433. 

Ristelhueber, Die Straf-und Besserungs—Anstalten nach den Beduerfnis- 
sen unserer Zeit. Mainz, 1843. | 

Schirach, Reform des Stratverfahrens in Holstein. Kiel, 1843. 

Strass, Ueber die Ursachen der Verbrechen u. s.w. Berlin, 1840. 

Willkomm, Denkwuerdigkeiten eines oesterreichischen Kerkermeisters. 
Leipzig, 1842. 

Demme, Das Pennsylv. Poenitentiar-system in s. Beziehung zur Strafze- 
setzgebung. In Hitzig’s Annalen, 1842. 

Bericht, d. Vereins z. Fuersorge fuer entlassene Straeflinge. Berlin, 


1840—42. 





d. Vereins z. Erziehung sittlich verwahrloster Kinder. 1840—42. 
d. Gefaengniss—Commission in Frankfurt. 1840 und 42. 
d. Verwaltungsrathes d. Rettungsanstalt im rauhen Hause. Ham- 
burg, 1840—43. 
d. Vereins f. entlassene Gefangene in Koeln. 1840 und 1842, 
d. Vereins im Koenigr. Wuertemberg. Stuttgart, 1340. 
d. Vereins in Hanover. 1842. 
d. Vereins in Oldenburg. 1842. 
d. Vereins in Schlesien. Breslau, 1843. 
— d. Rheinisch—Westphaelischen Gefaengniss-Gesellschaft. Dues- 
seldorf, 1842. 

Die Knaben—Arbeitsanstalt in Darmstadt. 1841. 

Nachricht ueber d. Verein zur Besserung d. Strafgefangenen in Ost- 
Preussen, Berlin. 1842. 
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1V.—In oresr Evrorran Countries. 
1. Switzerland. 


Gosse, Examen du projet de loi sur les prisons. Gencve, 1840. 

Sismondi, Des colonies pénales et de la pénalité. Geneve, Is41. 

(Van Muyden,) Le systéme pénitentiaire d’Auburn comparé a celui de 
Philadelphie. Lausanne, 1842. 

Verdeil, De la réclusion dans le Canton de Vaud et du pénitencier de 
Lausanne. Lausanne, 1842. 

Gosse, on the same subject and against Verdeil. 

(Grellet-— Wammy,) Notice sur la colonie agricole de Mettray. In the 
* Biblioth. Universelle de Geneve, 1841.” 
Hygicne des prisons. In the “ Biblioth. Universelle de Ge- 





neve, 1842.” 
Berichte, d. kleinen Rathes v. Canton-St. Gallen, 1S40—42. 
d. Vereins f. entlassene Straeflinge. St. Gallen, l340—42. 
ueber d. Schweizerische Rettungsanstalt fuer Knaben bei Bern. 
Zuerich, 1840. 
Troisi¢me et quatri¢me Rapport du comité Genevois de patronage pour 
les libérés. Geneve, 1840, ’41. 
Picot, Rapport de la commission chargée de l’examendu projet de loi re- 
latif a administration des prisons. Geneve, 1840. 
Sur quelques cas d’aliénation observés dans le pénitencier de Lausanne, 
pendant les années 1827 a is40. 
5me et 6me Rapport des comités de patronage pour les détenus libérés 
Lausanne, 1840, “41. 


- a Italy. 
Cattaneo, Sulla riforma dell carceri. Milano, 1841. 
Ciani, Rapporto sulle case penitenziarie di Ginevra, Lusaiina, Rerna, ec 8. 
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Gallo, con wn prospetto e piano di una nuova casa di detenzione da erigersi 


in Lugano. Lugano, 1™41. 

Lanzilli, Teoria della legislazione sviluppata sulle basi di un nuovo prin- 
cipio. Napoli, 1840. 

Martini, Del sistema penitenziario di segregazione. 1842. 

Petitti di Roreto, Della condizione attuale delle carceri e dei mezzi di 
miglioraria. Torino, 1540. 
esame della polemica esarta sulla riforma delle carceri. 





Milano, 1842. 

Ronchivecchi, I] nuovo stabilimento penitenziario in Firenze. Vienna, 
1843. 

Torrigiani, Tre dissertazioni sul diritto di punire applicato come mezzo 
de repressione e di correzione. Firenze, 1841. 

(Vegezzi,) Cenni intorno al correzionale dei giovanni, nel edifizio della 
Generala pressa Torino, 1840. 

(Torino,) Sulla situazione degli Istituti di carita e di Benificenza. To- 
rino, 1841. 

Diario della quarta riunione degli scienziati Italiani. 1842. 


3. Holland. 


Mollet, Rapport fait au comité de la societé Neerlandaise. Amsterdam, 
1840. 

Suringar, Gedachten over de eenzame Opsluiting der Gevangenen. 
Leeuwarden, 1843. 

, Aanspraak van den voorzitter ter opening van de negentiende 
jaarlijksche vergadering van het genootschap: ‘Tot zedelijke verbetering 
der Gevangenen. Amsterdam, 1843. 

Den Tex, Geschriften over onderscheidene stelsels van Gevangenissen. 


4. Belgium. 


Ducpétiaux, Mémoire sur l’establissement du pénitencier central pour 
les jeunes délinquants. Bruxelles, 1840. 

De la condition des Ouvriers Mineurs dans la Grande-Bretagne et en 
Belgique. Bruxelles, 1843. 

Recueil des Arrétés, R€glements et Instructions concernant les prisons de 
Belgique. Bruxelles, 1540. 

Arretés et réglements concernant le pénitencier des femmes 4 Namur. 
Bruxelles, 1840. 


5. Denmark. 


David, Ueber die neveren Versuche zur Verbesserung der Gefaengnisse 
und Strafanstalten. Kiel, 1842. 

Graba, Andeutungen, die Reform der Freiheitsstrafen betreffend. Kiel, 
1840. 

Boysen, Vorschlaege zur Erbauung eines neuen Haftgefaengnisses. Heide, 
1843. 


6. Sweden and Norway. 


Holst, Om de sanitaire Forholde i Faengsler efter nyere Systemer. Chris- 
tiania, 1840. 

Holst, Forswar far Philadelphiasystemet. Stokholm, 1842. 

Oscar, Kronpr. v. Schweden, ueber Strafe und Strafanstalten. Uebers. v. 
Dietrich. Stockholm, 1841. 

Daa, Har Amerika’s Erfaring bewist de Pensylvanske Faengslers For- 
tring lighed. Christiania, 1843. 

Justitii-Staats-Ministers Beraettelse, angacende Civile Raettegaengs-Aer- 
endena. Stokholm, 1842. 


Beretning om Beskafi snheden of Norges Strafanstalter. Christiania, 
1841. 
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7. Russia and Poland. 


Brocker, Ueber Gefangene und Gefaengnisse. Dorpat, 1840. 


Skarbek, Considérations generales sur le meilleur régime des prisons. 
Varsovie, 1842. 





V.—In THe Unirep Srares. 


Lieber. The Auburn and Pennsylvania System compared. New York, 
1840. 

Memorandum of a late visit in some of the principal hospitals, prisons, 
etc., in France, Scotland, and England. Philadelphia, 1840. 

Annual reports of the Inspectors of the Penitentiary of the District of 
Colum bia. 


New Hampshire. Reports of the Warden, Physician, and Chaplain of 
the N. H. State Prison. 
Connecticut. Report on the subject of County Prison Discipline in com- 


mon jails, made to a Convention of Delegates at Brooklyn. 1840. By 
Judson. 





Annual Reports of the Directors of the Connecticut State 
prison (Wethersfield) to the General Assembly. 
Report of the Committee appointed by the General Assem- 
bly in 1841 on the Connecticut State Prison, with accompanying documents. 
1842. 
Newgate, its insurrections, mines, &c., with a description of the State ~~ 
‘ Prison at Wethersfield, by R. H. Phelps, pp. 538. Hartford, 1844. 
Annual Reports of the ‘Penitentiaries in Georera, Kentucky, Lovrstana, 
Marne, Raope I[sianp, and TENNESSEE. 


9 Masteackasette. Documents relating to the State Prison at Charlestown. 
1840—44. 








. Annual Report of the Inspectors of same. 1844, pp. 26. 
The Attorney General’s Annual Reports. 

Reports of the inspectors of prisons for the county of 
Suffolk, on the house of correction, house of reformation, gaol, lunatic hospi: 
tal, and house of industry. Boston, 1842. 

Abstract of returns of the keepers of jails and overseers 
of the houses of correction. Prepared for the use of the Legislature by the 
Secretary of the Commonwealth. Boston, 1841. 

Reports of the Boston prison-discipline society. 1840 














—44. 

New Jersey. Annual Report of the Inspectors of State Penitentiary at 
Trenton, 1844. 

New York. "Testimony taken by the committee appointed by the Se- 
nate to investigate the affairs of the Auburn and Mount-Pleasant State Pri- 
sons. New York, 1840. 

Report of the majority of said Committee. 
* . Report of the minority. 
. Annual Report of the inspectors of the State Prison at Au- 
burn. 1843, pp. 79. | 
Do. do. do. do. 1844, pp. 88. 
Annual Reports of the inspectors of the State Prison at 




















Mount-Pleasant. 





Nineteenth Annual Report of the managers of the Society 
for the reformation of juvenile delinquents. 1844, pp. 46. 
Report of Committee of the Assembly of the State of New 





York, relative to the passage of a law to establish a State Prison for the em- 
ployment of convicts in mining and the manufacture of iron, January. 1544, 
si with draft of Act. 
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Memorandum of a visit to the Auburn Penitentiary in 1842, Prepared 
for the Philadelphia Society for the Alleviation of the Miseries of Public 
Prisons. 

Pennsylvania. Annual Reports of the Inspectors of the Eastern State 
Penitentiary. 1840—44. 

Annual Reports of the Inspectors of the Western State 
Penitentiary. 1840—44. 

Report of the majority and minority of the Committee 
on the Judiciary System relative to capital punishment. Harrisburg, 1843. 
. Annual Reports of the House of Refuge. 1840—44, 

. The design and advantages of the House of Refuge. 
Philadelphia, 1840. 

The effects of secluded and gloomy imprisonment on individuals of the 
African variety of mankind in the production of diseases. By B. H. Coates, 
M. D. Read at the Centennial Anniversary of the American Philosophical 
Society, May 29th, 1843. pp. 16, Philadelphia, 1843. 

Vindication of the Separate System of Prison Discipline from the mis- 
representations of the North American Review. pp. 56. 

Letters ou the comparative merits of the Pennsylvania and New York 
Systems of Penitentiary Discipline. By a Massachusetts Man. pp. 48. 

Maryland. Reports of the Directors of the Maryland Penitentiary to 
the Executive. 

Ohio. Reports of the Directors and Warden of the Ohio Penitentiary. 

Mississippi. Report of the Joint Select Committee to the Legislature, 
appointed to examine the Mississippi Penitentiary, 1842. 














Insane Hospitals, &c. 


Reports, &c., on a State Asylum for the Insane Poor of Pennsylvania—viz. 

First Report of Committee of the House with draft of bill, (Konigmacher 
chairman.) 1839, pp. 24. 

Report and Appeal to the citizens of Pennsylvania on the same subject. 

24. 

Second Appeal to the people of Pennsylvania on the same subject. pp. 36. 

Annual Report of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane. 1844. 

Twentieth Annual Report of the officers of the Retreat for the Insane at 
Hartford. 1844, pp. 22. 

Annual Report of the Lunatic Hospital at Worcester, Massachusetts, 
1844. 

Annual Report of ‘Trustees of the Massachusetts General Hospital for the 
year 1843-4, pp. 64. Boston, 1844. 

Annual Report of the Managers of the State Lunatic Asylum at Utica, 
N. Y., for 1844, °45, pp. 12: 

Annual Report of the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane, 1843-4. 
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